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00 Various The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the Profits belonging to the policy-holders for the 

, ready for period since Last Valuation (viz.: Four-and-a-Half Years) are again remarkably large, and amount, after 

Suny making Ordinary and Special Reserves of greatly increased stringency, to a sum of 

es £225,850 in Cash. 

; This very satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy-holders only; and, as 
evidence of the successful character of the management, it may ke stated that an aggregate return will 
thus be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged in the premiums for expenses, 

: profits, and contingencies. 

- For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
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Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


. Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
2 to the 
Royal Family. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 








RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Getan ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imitations.’ other system.” =e . > : ’ 

MENDELSSOHN: ‘If I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : ‘T have asked for an ag cory Orel a oe 

LISZT ; ‘ These fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ER: , wherever obtains . 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England. oun: tani’ 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH : 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN 11 D'OLTER STREET 
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WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


( DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS - ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to oe ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction ad 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century. Admiral Guinea, This bril liant piece of pn gine is inco m- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an acfad/e play this is it 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. .. . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat ; 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ eau Austin .... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
ceeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. Admiral Guinea... . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


d by W. E, HENLEY. 


THE ESSAYS ‘OF *MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JouN FLorio. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. ne 
Subscriptions are received for Vols Tl. and III. 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 
*.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possessi ion of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainab le by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893 ; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonit 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘ We aw “not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENL EY. oolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
ss. net. Printed a Cc onstable on special paper with rough ecges 
Daily Chronicle.— ‘The passion of the verse, page after pag re, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light, 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past- -master of his craft. 
’ These are of a most rare and amaring excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7ie Bookman— Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES.» w. & tesiey. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a Clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . » » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edltion, 16mo. XII-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price §s. net. 

Spectator. —‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . 4... He is a master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style. 

Athenzum.— The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader. .... He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is’ not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true. 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and roth 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY. Printed by ¢ ‘onstable . on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of. xvii + 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 


which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


of Montaigne (to be 
After publication the price of 


Essays in Apprecia- 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER: 


A Forecast. By CHARLES H. PEARSON, late Fellow of Oriel ( ‘ollege, 
Oxford, someti me Minister of Education in Victoria. 8vo, cloth, 
10s, net. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT 


PERSONS. Reprinted from the Zimes., Vol. i., 1870-1875. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 33. 61. 


THE A.B.C. OF THE FOREIGN 


EXCHANGES. A Practical Guide. By GeorGE CLARE. Author 
of a ‘ Money Market Primer.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By 


OLIVER LODGE, 8.S., Professor of Physics in the Victoria Uni- 
versity College Ue rpool. With Portraits and other yf ae itions. 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SCOTSALA N.-—' Whether from its purely scientific aspect, or viewed as 
a biography, the book is equally valuable. Like all works which do any- 
thing like justice to the science of the stars, it will inspire its readers with 
an intense eg in so infinite a field of knowledge. .... Well written 
as itis, and with such a subject, the book deservey to be widely read.’ 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROME. 


By RODOLPHO L. ANCIANI, Author of ‘ Ancient \Rome in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries.’ Profus ely Illustrated. Sr mall 4to, 245. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF THE 
‘GOLPEN TREASURY’ SERIES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND 


SONNETS. Edited with Notes by Prof. F.T. PALGRAVE. 18mo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’'S THREE-AND- 
SIXPENNY SERIES. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Craries 


DICKENS. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AN OLD WOMAN'S OUTLOOK IN 


HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown 


8v0, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


The How hnhnm, 


A JOURNAL FOR YAHOOS. 
MONTHLY, PRICE, SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS OF NO, 1: 


LONDON. 





The Explanation. 
Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Imaginary Conversations: 
I,—Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and M. Stambulov. 
A Liberal Forecast for ’93 
The Journal of Stella. 
Of the Prices of Newspapers. 
European Statesmen: I.—M. Tricoupis. 
A Hint to the West Indies. 
Dramatis Persone: Mdille. Yvette Guilbert. 
Etc. etc. etc, 


om 


Ready about Tuesday, 17th January ; and 
To BE HAD oxanthe Mr. RIDGWAY, 169 PiIccADILLY, LONDON, 








London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 


THE E INBURGH REVIEW, 


363 
Will be published on January 16, 
CONTENTS: 
I. The Penury of Russia. 
II. The Life of John Ericsson. 
III. The Pilgrims of Palestine. 
IV. Sir James Ramsay's Lancaster and York, 
V. Colour Blindness. 
VI. The Drobmore Papers. 
VII. The Lif@ and Works of Dr. Arbuthnot. 
VIII. The AlcHlemists of Egypt and Greece. 
IX. The Agrifultural Crisis. 
X. The Gre@ Irish Conspiaracy. 


LONDON: [LONGMANS GREEN & CO, 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


New Edition, Revised and Augmented, 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ENGLISH WOMEN: 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. Susannah Taylor, Mrs. Sarah 
Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. By JANET Ross. Portraits, cloth, 
7s, 6d. 

‘This singularly interesting volume. . . 





. Briliiant and compendious.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


Dr. Jessopr’s New WORK. 
STUDIES BY A RECLUSE: in Cloister, Town, and 
Country. By Rev. AuGusTus JEssopP, D.D. Front. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘ Very charming and jastructive.’—Zimes, 


Second and Revised Edition. 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: the Auto- 
biography of George Jacob Holyoake. 2 vols., with Photogravure 
Frontispiece Portr iit to -ach, cloth, 215s, 

“A book which veteran reformers will read with great interest, and from 
which Liberals of the younger generation may derive much profit and 
instruction.’-—Dai/y News. 


KELT OR GAEL: His Ethnography, Geography, and 
Philology. By T. pe Courcy ATKINS, R.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Cloth, §s. 


Second Edition. 


MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. Bricutwen, 
Author of * Wild Nature Won by Kindness.’ Portrait of the Author, 
and many other Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘ A very delightful collection.’—G/oée. 
New Volumes of the ‘ Pseudonym Library.’ 
A SPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. Anprew Dean. 
‘Mrs. Andrew Dean has written a very clever book..... The thing 
has a sweep and a swing about it which is a little irresistible.—National 

Observer. 

OTTILIE. By Vernon Ler, Author of ‘ Vanitas,’ ete. 
Second Edition. Next week 
Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. each. 

The Independent Novel Series.—New Volume. 

POOR LADY MASSEY. By H. Ruruerrorp Russet, 


Cloth, 35. 6d. Next week. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 








APPLY TO— 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


(SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


East Harding St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


Deposit a/c’s onened. 
Standing Orders received. 
Lists on Application. 
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FAVOURABLY REVIEWED BY OVER 80 INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


"OW to SELECT a LIFE OFFICE.’ 


By G. M. DENT, F.S.S. 


‘Those who are seeking an office for the purpose of assurance will do 
well to peruse this ‘‘ dialogue,” before deciding upon any particular 
company.’ —Budllionist. 

‘The statistics as to endowment assurance policies as investments are 
highly interesting and convincing.'—C7tisen. 

‘ The elaborate tables are distinctly valuable.’—/ nancial Times. 

‘Explains with singular clearness the canons by which the security of an 


office may be tested and its prosperity gauged, and shows the immense 


difference between the advantages offered by different companies. '—/an- 
chester Gu rai th, 

‘A valuable pamphlet on life assurance.'—Mor ning Post. 

‘A cleverly written dialogue.’—Law Fournal. 


‘An instructive pamphlet. '’—Séatist. 


Price 1s.; by post 1s. 1d. 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; and Paternoster 
Buildings, London. 





This is a small series of pens 
B, and J 


patterns in an incorrodible metal, 


. —_ J BRAUSTRALIAN PEN made in the U, M, 


ua ~ LONDO 


which is coated with pure gold. 
No ink will affect these pens so 
as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 
ayy, PERRY & Cos 
Se | (AUSTRALIAN PEN — 
_— pratt Lae PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 
ss PERRY & C98 
a AUSTRALIAN EN Samples by Post, 6d., or 42 for 4s, 
<a LONDON 


Sold by all Stationers. 








Wholesale: PERRYs& CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 
Grand Diploma of Feodals’ potnbargs 1890; Two Prize 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children's bordered 1/3) 8 Hemstitched : ) a 
rr Ladies’ .. a 2/3} | Ladies’ .. « 2/9 Ps 
a» Gents’ . eo «=: 3/3. chy | Gents 3/11 ) a 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/rr per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 1 14d. each. 
Seene Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/24 each. 


Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRT 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents 4 ‘oid, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5'11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fuld Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 


a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Specia! Appointments to the Queen and the Fmpress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready in a Few Days 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON THE FRENCH 








IN ENGLAND: Its Origin, Development REVOLUTION, sy Capt. A. T. MARAN, U.S. Navy. A Second Part of Capt. Mahan's 
ond ‘Peeetient Canadien , By 4 we important Historical Work, ‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History.’ 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
an actice - 5 ; ‘ ah se 
ALpH&us Topp, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian git top, 30 Cw —_r 
of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada ‘Captain Mahan, if not the founder, is at any rate the most e “¢ inent living exe sit of what may be called t " 
Tow, di ; . sal a . philosophy of naval history. No historian and no writer on naval warfare has d * iyed so profound a grasp o 
Ne Ww Edition, Abridged, and Revised by His the true meaning of sea power as a determining fet ‘or of human afi urs... . no living Writer is so well qualifie d 
Excellency Sp W > ; > vols I 
-xCellency SPENCER ALPOLE, 2 VOIS. to do this great theme justice as Captain Mahan, and certainly the true significance of ‘the tremendous events of 
crown 8vo, half bound, 155. these momentous years has never been more luminously or more instructively displayed.’—/‘4e 7imes, Jan. 
‘A work of unqt 1estionable value to one who would 


study the machinery of the English Government in all W sy ME JOUG S 
its parts. Indeed, for giving an insight into the prac- BOMBAY AND ESTERN INDIA. By JAMES J l : LAS, 
tical affairs of the poli tics of ‘En, gi: and, there i is no other Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Connanght. With Maps and Plans, Chirteen full-page 


work of so great v alue. ‘—Prof. Avams’ ‘Manual of Photogravures, Collotype Re productions from Old Documents, and many Text Illustrations. 
Historical Literature. 


2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO GUINEAS NET. 

’ : : : . 
THE CHAIRMAN S HANDBOOK. * Mr. Douglas has studied the works of forgotten tr avell ers ant 1 unread historians, the offic ial records of the 
By Sir R. F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk Government and the Law Courts, the office | b oks « of old « lis lishe 1 mercantile firms, the gossip of past centuries 
; . a ae which is hidden away in odd volumes of letters and memoirs, till he can reconstruct with astonishing vividness the 
to the House of Commons. Ninth Edition aber fe es a pat : 4 bool ; 1 nteresting that 
Enlarged iR ‘ es ce i P Jombay of Wellington and Malcolm. . ... The engravings in the book are so numerous and so interesting tha 

-nlarged and Kewritten. Crown 8vo, cloth, we can make no pretence of mentioning even the best.'—Standard, Jan 10. 

2s. 


‘A brief compilation of suggestions anc 


conduetof chairmen of publieand gthermectingstacd A HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS AND SMALL HOLDERS. 


upon the procedure and practice of Parliament. ‘ Edited by JOHN WATSON, IF “L.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Daily News. The first portion of the book is written by Professor Long, who has the advantage of being a practical farmer 


s Ss s 5( s W rvethe Britust sriculture is or is not on the decline Professor L ong 
PREACHERS OF THE ACE: Two New VouuMes. as well as wellasa a agriculturist. hether British ag 


does not stop to an but devotes the whole of his space to setting out how its be st exponents still make it a 
Uniform crown 8vo. Vdlumes: With Photo- | profitable undertaking. The second portion of the book deals in a speci: al nm nanne r with the most rec cent tendencies 
gravure Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. of our home agriculture, and treats exhaustively of the side of farming which may be most prot fitably pursued on 
small holdings and allotments. 
CHILDREN OF GOD. By the Rev. VEN ‘DITION. JUST READY 
EpWArD A. STUART, Vicar of St. James's, SEVENTH EDITION. JUST RE. , 


Holloway. TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 
CHRIST IN THE CENTURIES. By 1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father JosepH OUNRWALDER, late 


Priest of the 


the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principal Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major Fk. R. WINGATE, R.A. Fully 
of Mans fie Id College, Oxford. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
* A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first place it is an interesting book to read; 


THREE | NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. in the second, it is an historical d« cument of the first imp ortan e; and in the third, 


W appositeness at the present moment.'— Saturday Review. 
OLFENBERG. 3; 


WILLIAM BLACK. 3 vols., crown 8vo. CORSICAN STUDIES. By Jouy Warren Barry, M.A. With Maps 
ll ions “my 8vo, Cc ‘xtra, 12s. | Next week. 
THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: : and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. ea. ext cel 
ae 2 “ . » 4 > This book is the outcome of three years residence in the island, and deals chic fly with the horticulture of 
A Realistic and Sensational Story of Fleet : , ce . } ; P the neovle. the id flora, tl i band 
. , ta ee ag Ae Corsica, secial life at Ajaccio, the characterics of the people, the fauna and flora, the woodlands and its bandits, 
Street in 1724. By THOM. AS WRIGHT, Author je cides other points of interest. 
of ‘ The Life of William Cowper,’ etc. Two . } 


vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. STORIES TOLD IN AN AFRICAN FOREST BY GROWN-UP CHILDREN 
THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. OF AFRICA. By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Mr. Stanley's Officers. With 


By AMELIA E. Barr, Author of ‘ Jan Ved- numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. 
der’s Wife,’ ‘Friend Olivia,’ etc. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cleth, 5 


it has an extraordinary 


* Aremarkable little book, interesting in itself, and interesting as show: n g how great are the points o f resemblance 
bet ween the legends of the East and those which are current among the rude nati ns of darkest Africa. Daily News, 


‘One of the ot £ ovcentebio Gift-Books of the Season.’— Times. j 
Finest Gift-Book of the Season.’—Daily Chronicle. | 
| 


THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 


In 2 vols, superbly Illustrated, handsomely bound in half morocco, bevelled boards, gilt ¢ edges, | 


Price THREE GUINEAS net. 


AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. WILLIAM BLACK 
“The illustrations are both plentiful and good... . . Mrs. Bell has done her work admirably. .... The 
b ook i is one of the handsomest of the season.’—Sfectator. 2s. 6d. 
*A superb work. .... / As to the writers we need not give a complete list of names: it will perhaps be f : 4 3 
cm ugh to say, as an indication of the quality of the | work, that London 1s described by Sir Charles Dilke, Paris Being the New Volume in the New Come 


by ~ ees ois Coppée, Constantinople by Pierre Loti, Buc harest by Carmen Sylva, and Madrid by Emilio Castelar. plete Kevised Monthly Issue of 


The Illustrations are b y artists of the highest Facet ’~— Daily News (Leader). WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
TALES OF ADVENTURE AND STORIES OF TRAVEL OF FIFTY YEARS | —— 
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NOTES 


Tue Separatists contrived to beat up a candidate for the 
West Derby Division of Liverpool at the eleventh hour: 
but, though Mr. D. S. Collins spread his net wide and 
his cause was advocated very diligently in conventicles, 
Mr. Walter Long was returned with 3,632 votes, being a 
majority of 1,357 or a Unionist increase of 175. For 
Walsall Mr. C. T. Ritchie and for Huddersfield Sir Joseph 
Crosland have been selected as Unionist candidates ; while 
six other seats are now vacant—Hexham, Rochester, 
Burnley, North-East Cork and the two Meaths. Like 
every other Separatist, Lord Ripon endeavours to dissemble 
his perturbation in Mark Tapleyism. To the Newcastle 
Gladstonians he was nothing if not jolly: declaring 
that the Government has no cause for depression, 
since it means to fulfil its Home Rule and other pledges, 
and (with five or six years’ office) to implement the New- 
castle Programme. Sir William Harcourt, under the dread 
that wheels inflict on a Chancellor of the Exchequer, avows 
that cycles are the last thing he should think of taxing. The 
Welsh journals intimate a Royal Commission on the Land 
Question on the lines of the Snowden speech, which the 
Secretary of the North Wales Property Defence Associa- 
tion shows to have been based on delusive and misleading 
figures. And, speaking at Harlech, Mr. T. E. Ellis con- 
firms the intimation: though he admits that the Welsh 
farmers have a long furrow to plough. In a letter to The 
Times the Duke of Argyll makes hay of Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent disparagement of England and exaltation of 
America : as that very impudent and scatterbrained piece of 
special pleading deserves. 

Tue Timhealyites may seem to truckle to serve their 
ends, but Mr. Redmond will show the ‘ weak and rotten 
party’ no mercy, and he insists upon the unconditional 
amnesty of all political prisoners, meaning the Dynamiters. 
In the opinion of Mr. Dillon his action is dictated by 
political motives : a course most abhorrent to Honest John, 
After hearing a Mayo deputation, bent on the compulsory 
acquisition of grass lands, Mr. Morley, though sympa- 
thetic, feared such legislation quite impossible in a Home 
Rule session. Despite his assertion that the purchase- 
tenants are satisfied, that class in Tralee join with others 
throughout the country in clamouring for a re-adjustment 
of terms. The Evicteds are indignant at the refusal of 
the ‘one-sided Commission’ to receive their evidence. 
Thirteen tenants, victims of the Plan, who have completed 
settlements under the Land Purchase Act, have been re- 
instated on the Creagh estate. Bodyke is fortified against 
evictions as for a siege, and the caretakers of the Property 
Defence League are guarded by the police, whose patrols 
maintain continuous duty, Yeta seizure of cattle has been 
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effected without resistance. Certain bailiffs, similarly em- 
ployed at Tulla,have been fired upon, but none was burt,and 
four men have been arrested. In connection with the Kil- 
rush riots several persons, Parnellites all, have been taken 
into custody. Lord Spencer has found himself in hot water 
over the Haulbowline Docks: a Cork meeting having pro- 
tested against his action. The Ulster Unionist Conven- 
tion campaign has begun this week, and the Loyalists 
in the rest of Ireland are organising and appealing to 
Britain not to abandon them. During Sir West Ridge- 
way’s mission to Morocco, Commissioner Harrel, of the 
Dublin Police, will act as Under-Secretary. 


Ficutine still proceeds on the North-Eastern, and feint- 
ing on the North-Western, frontiers of our Indian Empire. 
The Kachins have made another determined attack on 
the fort of Sima, between Bhamo and the Chinese frontier ; 
and although they were beaten off, it was not until the 
commander of the post, Captain Morton, and five sepoys 
had been killed. The Ameer of Kabul continues to 
intrigue, to prevaricate, and to delay the announcement of 
his intentions regarding the Durbar at Jellalabad ; and the 
whole borderland is expectant and disturbed. ‘Trust- 
worthy reports’ assert that he has sent an accredited 
agent to Russia by the Upper Oxus and Kashgar: also 
that Russian emissaries are busily engaging his ear at 
Kabul. Captain Younghusband and Dr. Robertson have 
left Gilgit on a mission to Chitral. Colonel Turner has 
anticipated a movement of the Afghan Governor of Khost 
by occupying Bulland Khel, in the Kurran Valley. Some- 
thing must come of it all—and soon. 





Tue Secretary of the Committee appointed to protest 
against the abolition of trial by jury in Bengal has pub- 
lished a statement which flatly contradicts the recent 
Government despatch to Lord Kimberley. It advances 
the astounding theory—it cannot be described in any 
other terms—that in only thirteen murder cases has the 
jury's finding been upset during the last four years. Yet 
even that is too large a figure. It also claims that the 
present condition of procedure does not favour the 
Brahmin caste but the ‘landless labourer’: which again 
is absurd. Finally, the document asserts that judges 
trying cases without a jury are more frequently corrected 
by the High Court than when they have the assistance of 
five native gentlemen : acquittals usually being substituted 
for convictions. That The Daily News should believe and 
print all this was but natural. But a simple reading of the 
Committee’s statements, with the previously approved 
facts in mind, amounts to a refutation, 





Ir would seem as though the Canadians were threatened 
with a recrudescence of scandal. Mr. Tarte, who drove 
Sir Hector Langevin from public life, has just been re- 
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turned at a by-election: chiefly because of the electors’ 
curiosity to know more of the charges he has been scatter- 
ing abroad against every Canadian politician whose name 
came into his mind. It seems that he proposes to im- 
peach the Postmaster-General: on charges satisfactorily 
disposed of ten years ago. In Quebec the question of the 
moment is the proposal to abolish the Second Chamber, 
one of whose members, in an anonymous interview, has 
suggested its retention, on the ground that in the Lower 
House, whatever party be in power, the majority is cor- 
rupt. He adduces the case of a gentleman who wanted 
to get a local bill through the Select Committee. One 
person offered to do the thing for 300 dollars ; another 
managed it for a third of the sum. But there was a 
hitch, which was vaulted by the present of twenty-four 
dollars toa member of the Government. Imagine the 
corruption that will accept a ‘fiver’! Panama is more 
decent than that. 





Tue royal wedding at Sigmaringen commands admira- 
tion for the magnificence of its ceremonial, and seems 
calculated (moreover) to further the peace of Europe. 
The Suabian Hohenzollerns are not mighty among princes, 
nor is Roumania other than a second-class State. Still, 
the family derives a real dynastic importance from both its 
antiquity and its relationship to the Kaiser ; and the State 
can never be ignored in the politics of Eastern Europe. 


At Plevna its soldiery showed excellent fighting powers ; | 


its frontier has been fortified according to the most scien- 
tific principles ; the inspiration of its people is a strenuous 
patriotism. The alliance, therefore, of its future ruler 
with a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria and a niece of 
the Tzar is a matter of consequence to everybody save the 
common Radical, with his fixed delusion that monarchs 
count for naught. It will certainly postpone, if it do not 
wholly avert, the Russian descent upon the 
Alexander III. (you note) did not dignify the proceedings 


jalkans. 


with his presence, which (of course) the Kaiser did. How- 
ever, the open-handedness of his gift to the bridegroom, 
a stud of ten horses, may well have compensated for his 
absence ; the more especially as it betokens an immense 
and august goodwill. 





M. Eirret has admitted to the President of the Court 
of Appeal that he gave away close on six millious of francs 
in three several pots-de-vin and M. Flory, the accountant 
in charge, has stated that the same M. Eiffel had realised 
a profit of thirty-three millions on an account of seventy- 
eight—eighteen millions being for materials which had 
cost him two: also that, while over fourteen hundred and 
thirty millions were received by the Panama Company for 
bonds and shares, only five hundred and _ fifty were 
expended on the Canal works. The game of revelation, 
however, had been started by M. Charles de Lesseps, who 
declared in reply to the President that M. Baihaut, 
formerly Minister of Public Works, demanded blackmail 
to the tune of a million franes (and got nearly a half) 
for introducing the Canal Lottery Bill (it cost the Com- 
pany about seven millions to advertise the Lottery Bonds). 
Now, M. de Freycinet was Baihaut’s Premier, 
that Incorruptible at once admitted his responsibility 
by resigning. Hereupon M. Ribot shuffled the Cabinet, 
taking the Interior (a ticklish 
now), aud sending the untried Develle to the Foreign 
Office and General Loizillon to the Ministry of War. 


and 


himself post just 


Admiral Gervais, an officer with good sense and a good 
record, has since declined the Ministry of Marine. M. 
de Freycinet’s loss will hit the Army hard, and the so- 
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called reconstruction makes entirely for inefficiency. 
Further, the Chamber has marked its sense of M. Floquet’s 
methods of winning elections by expelling him the Chair ; 
while the Royalist press is so bold and bad as to reflect in 
print that the Minister of Finance in the Cabinet which 
adopted the Lottery Bill, and actually signed the sanction- 
ing denied, was—-M. Sadi-Carnot! This is semi-officially 
decree and the reprint of the said decree is stigmatised by 
M. But The Times (in a 
remarkably sane leader) unkindly adopts the inevitable 


de Blowitz as ‘malicious’. 


conclusion that the President stands gravely compromised 
! 


thereby. But if he goes ! 





Tuere is a new movement in favour of Iberian Unity. 
A sign of it—surely inconclusive —is a banquet given by 
Portuguese politicians and men of letters to a learned 
professor of Madrid. The secret cause is the aggrandising 
policy of Britain, ‘Portugal's greedy and ancient ally.’ 
As an alternative to the British alliance, the Portuguese 
people, says the Jornal do Commercio, ‘ would not hesitate to 
accept Spanish friendship.’ Why not have both? They 
may be as friendly as they like with their Iberian brethren 
so long as they are decently courteous towards ourselves 
in diplomacy and in Africa. ‘There is a comic flavour in 
the threat that they will turn round and embrace their 
long-lost (Iberian) brothers to avenge some incompres 
hensible wrong they have suffered from their ‘ancient 
ally.’ Is not the true explanation in the fact that a new 
frontier quarrel is brewing on the Mashonaland border ? 
and that Sir G. Petre is being replaced by another British 
representative at Lisbon ? 


On Tuesday the Reichstag and the Prussian Diet re- 
assembled, and the latter proceeded to the discussion of 
Dr. Miquel’s financial reforms. Some of the Minister's 
proposals trench on the extreme: notably his graduated 
Income-Tax, which might have emanated from Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the full fury of his ‘ransom’ crusade. Signi- 
ficantly enough, the Budget is expected to show a deficit 
of fifty-eight million marks. In the Imperial Parliament 
ways and means have been placed in the forefront of the 
battle that the deputies may exhaust opposition before 
the Army Bill is approached. Already the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Herr von Maltzahn, has produced his Beer 
Bill, nor can its reception be considered favourable, des- 


As 


to the main measure, what is conjectured for it is defeat, 


pite the support of the Bavarian Minister of Finance. 


though Count von Caprivi has stirred the Committee by a 
most emphatic speech. The Kaiser, too, has disarmed Con- 
servative hostility to the two years system by his straight- 
forward appeal to the Generals; but the party, even with 
National Liberal aid, would be in a hopeless minority with 
neither Radical vote nor Clerical. The Centre, in fact, 
commands the situation, and the Pope (they say) has 
ordained that the Bill shall be thrown out. 


Boru Austria and Hungary have concluded arrange- 
ments for the conversion of their stock: chiefly with the 
object of adding to the supply of gold. The work has 
been undertaken by a Syndicate representing the Credit- 
anstalt, the Boden Creditanstalt, and the Rothschilds ; 
but the minor banks throughout the country are made 
partners that the distribution of the converted stock may 
be conducted without undue competition. Holders of 
the Five Per Cent. Paper Rentes may exchange for Tour 
Per Cents. or for Railway Bonds, guaranteed by the 
The Syndicate is to make over one half of 
the new stock: the Hungarian on rather cheaper terms 
than the Austrian. Likewise it undertakes to supply the 
Austrian Mint with gold ; a reasonable time being allowed. 
Thus, it is hoped, the currency difficulty will be solved. 


Companies. 
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The Spanish Chambers of Commerce have issued a vehe- 
ment protest against the Protection policy of the late 
Government, demanding that a period be put upon the 
unlimited issue of paper money. 

Tue reversion of the Bulgarian Constitution remains 
ut the point recorded last week, in so far as relates 
to diplomatic negotiations. In Servia the strain be- 
tween Liberals and Radicals has proved too severe for 
the patience of the electors of Semendria and Tshak, 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro has fallen out with his 
people. The Tzar’s ‘ only friend’ has lately been deprived 
of remittances from St. Petersburg—hence his recent 
civilities to M. Stambouloff—and has had to find means 
to maintain his large expenditure. Taxation is the 
nearest to hand and taxation has produced some- 
thing very like revolt. The new Russian minister to 
Constantinople is to be met by a Royal Yacht at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles: where he must leave the 
warship that bears him. This is meant for a hint to 
Russia. For the rest the Grashdenin in an inspired article 
declares that Russia has no objection to the marriage of 
“the Coburgs’. 





Tue Socialists and the other ‘ Have-nots’ of Sweden 
have invented an ingenious device for re-constructing the 
political and social institutions of the country. It is an 
informal ‘ People’s Parliament ’—a Folkriksdag—which is 
to meet and prepare a plan for broadening the franchise. 
The Conservatives have refused to take any part in the 
voting: the Liberals, for their own ends, have encouraged 
the obviously dangerous and unconstitutional scheme. The 
natural result is a ‘ glorious victory’ for the only people 
who thought it worth their while to pol]. As might be 
expected, too, the Socialists and other faddists have much 
the largest share of honour, Their list has been carried 
in Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Malmi ; and in the capital 
two Liberals and a woman have been chosen. The ex- 
periment proves nothing, unless it be the progress of 
Socialist ideas in Scandinavia, and the results of head- 
wagging by the tail. 





Ar last the Congo Free State is taking energetic 
measures for dealing with Munie Moharra and the other 
Arab Chiets having their headquarters in the Manyema 
Country, who for months past have been organising raids, 
attacking stations, and cutting off exploring parties with 
comparative impunity. Lieutenant Dhanis has been des- 
patched with an expedition into Manyemaland ; and it has 
been sought to turn the tables on Moharra by invoking 
the aid of his rival, Tippoo Tib, and working on the 
cupidity and the desire for revenge of the native chiefs 
and Arab leaders at feud with him. Another Belgian 
expedition, under Captain Jacques, will assail the slave 
and ivory hunters who have been attacking the Tanganyika 
stations. One serious result of these movements will 
probably be that the Manyema and other bands will be 
pressed eastwards and northwards into Uganda: where 
Sir Gerald Portal is not expected until the 14th March, 





Proor of the imbecility of labour disputes is furnished 
by the Board of Trade returns for December, which show 
a decrease in imports of £5,382,851 and in exports of 
£535,179 compared to the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The tenth week of the Lancashire cotton 
strike has been marked by a conference between the 
representatives of both parties. Of course the negotiations 
produced no result, as the operatives refused to come to 
terms ; but other meetings are arranged. Twelve hundred 
men in Messrs.Cammell and Co.’s Workington establishment 
have struck against a reduction of piece-rates necessitated 
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by the fall in iron, Delegates representing 269,300 
miners have discussed the Eight Hours Day at Birming- 
ham. The resolution in favour of the measure was 
carried, the Durham representatives alone entering a 
protest against it. The annual meeting of the National 
lederation, also held in that town, transacted the 
usual business. In consequence of the firm action of the 
German Government, which has expelled 500 of the Saar 
strikers from the State service, the opposition to the new 
regulations is subsiding. The colliers in the Ruhr 
district have ceased work in many instances, but, as they 
are without funds, the matter is expected to end speedily. 
Fifteen hundred miners in Silesia struck for more money 
and less work ; but an amicable settlement was effected. 
The Socialists are stirring up strife in Germany and 
Belgium, and dynamite bombs have been employed in 
both countries. In Vienna Socialism and Anti-Semitism 
go hand in hand. And, with a single exception, the 
Homestead rioters have been convicted: sentence has 
been deferred. 





Tue Working Unemployed have displayed unwonted 
activity this week: they have invented several new 
methods of advertisement. It is proposed to send 
Mr. Gladstone, who has just returned from the 
Continent, ‘twelve of the most hungry-looking and badly- 
clothed men in the ranks’ in the hope of intimidating 
him into Parliamentary action. And some hundreds have 
resolved to ‘attend in their thousands’ at St. Stephen’s 
on the first day of the new Session. The President of the 
Local Government Board is likewise to be attacked by 
deputation, in order to extort an explicit statement. 
On the first Sunday of next month there is to be a 
Trafalgar Square protest against the hours of !abour in the 
Government workshops. ‘ Anarchist’ Samuels explains 
that he puts his gespel of theft into practice by eating at 
cook-shops though he is without the wherewithal to pay. 
In his latest speech he denounces Mr, John Burns 
for deserting the Working Unemployed after he had made 
himself notorious by carrying a red flag on a stick. The 
circumstance may not be creditable to Mr. Burns, but it 
does not prove that his knowledge of the subject whereon 
he has expressed such an emphatic opinion is defective, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, replying to a correspondent 
who reproached him for not advertising untried schemes of 
relief, points out that distress is no new phenomenon, and 
expresses the belief that it can be most effectually treated 
by strengthening the present agencies. 





Arter well-nigh four years of life the Corinthian Club, 
the most famous among the newer night-houses, has 
at last aroused the indignation of the local authorities : 
hence a real police raid and the ‘communication’ of 
many fanciful details to the news-agencies. By the same 
you are informed that the assault on the Corinthians is 
but the first of a series, designed to sweep the night-clubs 
from the face of London. It is not asserted that the dis- 
orderliness of the raided club is more conspicuous now 
than ever; and its position in our social economy has all 
along been known to the police. On the other hand, many 
similar establishments (of a rather lower type perhaps) have 
from time to time been suppressed for flagitious behaviour, 
Also, it is difficult to understand how many other clubs 
of better status can rightly escape prosecution if the 
law insist on closing the Corinthian. Night-clubs 
must, and will, exist, and it is surely better that they 
should be tolerated by the police, as heretofore, than 
reduced to the level of illicit gambling-hells. And of 
certain habitual visitors of theirs the streets are surely full 
enough already. 

























THE FAR EAST 


R. CURZON’S pronouncement (concerning China) 
has scarce the interest of its forerunner on Korea. 
That peninsula, save for an occasional noticein T'he Annual 
Register, has hitherto been reckoned of exceeding small 
account, in so far as the patriot Briton is concerned, 
among the world’s territories. But Mr. Curzon, while 
fully alive to the theoretical interest inseparable from a 
decaying policy, has done well to emphasise the disagree- 
able and practical fact that in Korea we stand con- 
fronted with a very serious problem. As thus: the 
kingdom, whose incapacity for prolonged independence 
is undeniable, is coveted alike by China, Russia, and 
Japan. Now the suzerainty of the first Power, though 
centuries old, was weakly disavowed to evade the 
responsibility (with the payment of an indemnity) for 
the massacre of certain French missionaries ; whereupon 
the Russian, despite the usual official denials, went at 
once to work by means of surveys, loan of drill- 
sergeants, and creations of consulates, equally in 
consonance with precedent. Comes the question: shall 
we tolerate in Korea the use of methods whose effects 
we may study in Khiva and Bokhara? The unin- 
structed may learn from the map that Viadivostock lies 
just north of Korea: from Mr. Curzon that Korean 
harbours may shelter arsenals yet more formidable 
than that standing menace to our commerce. For 
Vladivostock is ice-bound in winter time: whereas from 
such a potential centre of refuge and offence as Port 
Lazareff, a fleet might dominate the Pacific, and swoop 
at any given moment upon the ocean highways to 
Canada, India, even distant Australasia. 
Korea, then, must be by no means unregarded of our 
statesmanship, and the situation, hitherto allowed to 
go by default, shows hopeful signs. The possibility of 
a Russian encampment at the gates is viewed at ‘Tokio 
with unconcealed alarm, and, however jealous of Pekin, 
Japan would prefer the Chinaman for neighbour before the 
Cossack. By judicious management she might be 
manceuvred into line; and it is luckily the case that 
the Chinese Government repents of past supineness and 
has established a capable Mayor of the Palace at the 
capital. Indeed, we must look to Pekin for our best 
support, and to that end the relinquishment of Port 
Hamilton, though derided of Sir Charles Dilke, were 
sound diplomacy. Indeed, a lasting friendship with 
China would be worth a weighty guid pro quo in terms of 
exchange quite other than this bit of debateable land in 
the Farthest East: for her disfavour might render our 
hold on Burmah well-nigh untenable, though none but 
incurable alarmists esteem her capable of conquering 
Hindustan through Thibet. Ona the other hand, the T'zar 
holds Kwang Su’s dynasty in salutary respect (as witnesses 
the retrocession of Kuldja), and the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the T’sung-li-Yamen would render our position 
vastly more secure alike in the Pamirs and on the 
Oxus. In short, the two Great Asiatic Powers might 
fairly checkmate the third: the more especially as that 
third is notoriously vulnerable in Western Siberia. 
The weakness of such an understanding lies in this : 
your Li-Hung-Chang, or another, can never forget that 
the Outer Barbarian, however useful on an occasion, is 
still an upstart to be distrusted and despised. Also, 
Chinese policy, though sagacious enough in its perma- 
nent ambitions, has yet its hours of untractable timidity 
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and procrastination. If Russia fell on the Hindu Kush, 
could we reckon upon our ally much before the cam- 
paign had closed ? 

Still, the latent force of China beggars calculation, 
and Mr. Curzon sets this prodigious influence in a 
striking light. But he makes scarce allowance 
enough for the disruptive elements at work in the 
valley of the Yang-tse-kiang and, still more markedly, 
in Mongolia and the far interior. His opportunities 
for observation were limited (apparently) to a journey 
up the river and a brief residence at Pekin: so that what 
moved him to admiration was the superb isolation of 
the Court within the Forbidden City, the mystery 
environing the temples, and the invincible industry of 
the peasant. Such a society, based upon immemorial 
custom, makes no doubt for impregnable stability; yet 
the chronic penury of the general, with Mandarin 
oppression and the Secret Societies, is working in a 
different direction. ‘The villages about the capital are 
taxed, it would seem, in sums that are merely nominal ; 
but farther afield the Governors are rapacious and 
tyrannical as ever. Besides, the reigning race, albeit 
dating very far back indeed, is regarded of many as 
illegally established: so that China might well be 
whelmed in another Tai-ping revolt—nor chance upon 
another Chinese Gordon. Nevertheless the potency of 
tradition is well-nigh incredible: especially the tradition 
that is rooted in—not blind superstition but—an intel- 
lectual reverence for antiquity. ‘The Chinaman by no 
means ignores the outside world; but he has examined 
its civilisations as of yesterday, and they stink in his 
nostrils. Compared to the adaptible Japanner, who 
imports a constitution one week and a religion the 
next, he is boorish, unprogressive, steeled in arrogance, 
But the one is in danger of being undone by sheer 
nimbleness of wit: whereas his neighbour, the most 
Eastern of reckoned an ever- 
increasing factor in the destinies of Asia and—for that 
matter—of the Universe. 


Orientals, must be 


RAILWAY REFORM 


FYNUE railway tariffs for “93 have stricken with con- 

sternation all those with goods to carry. As 
it was, charges for portage were bulking enormously 
in their accounts. The London householder who 
pays his six-and-twenty shillings (say) a ton for 
coal, is muleted in some 50 per cent. of it for trans- 
port: yet, instead of getting relief, he is charged 
another shilling a ton. And he gets off easily. The 
in regard to carrots, cabbages, turnips, 
and other garden stuffs, will make a difference of 
sixteen to twenty-five pounds per acre of produce: an 
advance that makes tithe and land-tax and rent itself 
mere fleabites by comparison. Manure—once deported 
out of towns for nothing—is menaced with such a tax 
as must set the corporations bidding against each other 
for ‘destructors’; while beer and petroleum, hay and 
corn, timber and steel crop ends, all the articles of trade, 
have been taken so severely in hand by the Railway 


changes 


Companies, which seem determined to snatch the last 
farthing of profit on them, that in certain cases it is 
feared the traffic (and the industry) must die. Is it won- 
derful that this act of extortion should have raised a hub- 
bub? That there have been letters to the papers and 
complaints to the Board of Trade ? That Members have 
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been urged to appeal to the House and professional 
agitators to go forth and ply their trade? ‘I'rade, com- 
merce, and agriculture are in a bad way ; but the 
Companies menace them with ruin. 

Certain traders have carried their troublesto the Board 
of ‘Trade; and the resulting correspondence between 
Sir Courtenay Boyle and Mr. Oakley deserves to be 
studied with the greatest care. It removes some grounds 
of apprehension ; but it leaves many others where they 
were. Sir Courtenay Boyle’s letter is anexcellent specimen 
of the better class of official document—searching and 
keen, yet bland, courteous, and putting no blame on 
any one. ‘The substance of it is that many complaints 
have been received by the Board as to an increase in 
charges for the transport of milk, grain, hay, and other 
agricultural produce, with firewood, live stock, coal and 
coke, iron and hardware and timber. And what Sir 
Courtenay wants to know is, Does this increase repre- 
sent ‘the deliberate opinion of the Companies 7’ or is he 
to regard it as being temporary and open to reconsidera- 
tion? Satisfactory up to a certain point, the reply 
of the Secretary to the Railway Companies’ Asso- 
ciation appears uncommonly like a premonition 
of trouble. Mr. Oakley fixes the blame on the com- 
which are ‘based upon 





pulsory revision of rates 
the experience of fifty years’—and explains that 
the Companies, having to prepare their New Year's 
tariffs in a hurry, in many cases simply imposed the 
maximum with the intent of revising and special- 
ising at leisure. With this end in view, he invites 
the fault-finders to set forth their grievances, and 
promises a re-adjustment which will remove ‘ the pro- 
found feeling of dissatisfaction * to which Sir Courtenay 
has referred. The papers have been prompt to draw 
the obvious conclusions. Chief among them is this: 
after more or less negotiation with the Companies, 
traders and merchants will bring these to reason, 
and the old tariffs will be renewed; but all such un- 
organised industries as farming and market-gardening, 
instead of securing the substantial reduction that they 
hoped, will have to face a vexing and most damaging 
increase. As for the merchants, they are already 
considering the propriety of chartering a fleet of three- 
hundred tonners, ‘ with a view of diverting the London 
traffic to the sea.” But these others are not as they: 
and to these others the change means ruin. Plums and 
pears and apples will be left, as they have been left 
before, to rot in the Kentish orchards; for the profit 
on their sale at Covent Garden will be too little to 
clear even the cost of carriage. 

But have not the Companies come in for a great deal 
of undeserved abuse? ‘They also are traders, and their 
ambition is, not the fostering of industry but, the 
development of dividends. As monopolists they are 
subjected to certain conditions; yet (and the fact is 
worth keeping in mind) they cannot exist unless they 
secure a reasonable return upon investments. Now, it 
is notorious that lines dependent upon purely agricul- 
tural traflic are the least profitable in the kingdom ; 
and those who sank their savings in the establish- 
ment of such branch-lines as the Swindon and Marl- 
borough, or the Alnwick and Coldstream, were very far 
indeed from finding a gold mine. ‘There are not goods 
and passengers enough to make such ventures profit- 
able. ‘lhe same thing occurs—with a difference— 
elsewhere. If the Post Office establishment of (say) 
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‘ 
Orkney and Shetland were secluded, neither telegraphs 
nor letters could possibly pay their way; but the 
return from other eentres enables the Postmaster- 
General to realise a handsome profit on the gross of 
his transactions, despite his loss on the concession to 
remote and semi-populated islands of the same con- 
veniences as are enjoyed by the Home Counties. It is 
a question, that (to say the least) is worth discussion, if 
the true line of reform in regard to railways were not 
to force the several Companies into greater unison. 
Their present arrangements are thriftless and awkward 
both. The case of London is flagrant. So jealous of 
each other are the Companies that their chief stations 
are unconnected ; and a passenger may choose between 
several trains going North at the same time and nearly 
at the same speed, but he cannot change from the 
Great Eastern to the Midland, from the London and 
North Western to the Great Northern without a cab. 
Much the same state of things obtains all England over. 
All the long and expensive journeys are undertaken by 
two or three competing companies, but the half-mile 
of road that would but save the travellers an infinite 
deal of trouble remains unmade. And as the organisa- 
tion of labour has greatly increased expenses, who need 
wonder that the Companies are moved to the imposi- 
tion of the new rates ? 

To propound a remedy would Jead us far indeed. 
People are coming to think that the only way out 
of the difficulty is for the Government to take over 
the Railway System and arrange and manage it on the 
principles applied at the Post Office. And the demand 
for some sort of light railway, or tram-line, in de- 
pressed districts—where the difficulty of getting pro- 
duce to market is a hindrance to prosperity—is like to 
refresh the proposal; so that, ere the Session’s close, some 
scheme with such an end in view is pretty certain to be 
submitted to Parliament. It is precisely one of those 
much-controverted points that may become the town’s 
talk in a week. We shall say nothing now of a move 
that, being in some sort advantageous, is yet open to 
the most serious objections: we shall but remark that 
such interference as the Legislature has hitherto had 
with railway rates is merely trifling and vexatious. A 
stronger hand should be laid on the Companies, or they 
should be left alone. Of what use are minor reforms 
until you can prevent two lines from conspiring to do 
the work of one ? 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS CONVERT 
ENTIMENTAL people—which means people whose 
S 


sentiments are praiseworthy in themselves, but 
insufficiently controlled by good sense and accurate 
information—must_ be tempted to feel sorry for Mr. 
William Booth. ‘Three disasters have lately befallen 
that good man, each likely to hit him hard in his 
tenderest part. First there was his damnation by 
the exceedingly faint praise of his ‘Committee of 
Investigation. Immediately after came the pointed 
and exceedingly disagreeable refusals of Her Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales to make use of Mr. Booth and 
his organisation as a channel of their charity. Now 
—and perhaps this is the unkindest cut of all—the 
Archbishop of Canterbury turns and rends him: indicat- 
ing him in the most offensive manner, not by name but, 
by an unmistakable description, wherein is no consola- 
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tion save that he is bracketed for the purpose of denun- 
ciation with his lamented friend, the late Henry Edward 
Manning. Of the substance of the Archbishop’s open 
letter there is nothing to be said save that it is ad- 
mirable, while the form of it is such as must enhance 
his already high reputation as a master in the art 
of literary expression, Moreover, it is a manly and 
courageous assertion of the duties and the just claims 
of the Church in which the writer is second only to the 
Head. The proper channel for so much English charity 
as is indiscriminate, in the sense that the donor desires 
to give what he does not desire himself to administer 
or to see administered, is the Church of England, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is the proper person 
to say so. There is no necessity further to expand 
His Grace’s text. Enough to say that it commands 
our complete approval. 

Incidentally, however, the letter is a pleasing demon- 
stration of the fact that even an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury of several years standing is not too old nor too 
highly placed to learn certain commonplace lessons of 
good sense and of ordinary worldly experience, or, when 
he knows them, to practise what he knows. ‘The contrast 
between Dr. Benson’s present letter and certain other per- 
formances of his when his tenure of his office was shorter 
is both marked and edifying. ‘Time was, and that 
only seven years ago, when the original good man (Stead) 
acting under the direct patronage of the other good man 
(Booth) set up, he also, a Committee of Investigation. 
The Lord Mayor of the day, whoever he may have 
been, sat upon it, and (if we recollect aright) somebody 
of the stamp of the late Mr. Samuel Morley (to 
‘ represent” Dissent), and Cardinal Manning, and the 
Bishop of London: together with an extremely judi- 
ciously chosen Queen’s Counsel (to represent forensic 
acumen) and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Now, this 
Committee did its work well ; and its report was very 
nearly in these words :—‘ After careful inquiry we are 
satisfied that every word Mr. Stead says is true.” Then 
it became known that careful inquiry consisted in 
listening to an ex parte repetition of the statements 
proposed to be verified, and that, when divers persons 
asked leave to prove to the Committee, as they shortly 
afterwards proved to the satisfaction of a judge and 
jury, that the most important of the statements in 
question were a pack of defamatory and disgusting 
lies, the Committee indignantly refused to listen to 
them and sent them about their business. It was 
further alleged that persons appearing before the 
Committee had wished to test certain general statements 
as to the existence of certain forms of profligacy by the 
ordinary methods of cross-examination, and that the 
Committee had refused to allow it. This course of 
proceeding was defended by the Archbishop at the time. 


to have 
simple 


He avowed that the Committee ‘ declined 
names of persons implicated, on _ the 
ground that the existence or non-existence of 
a system such as that described did not 
require for proof the name of its users, any 
more than the addresses of customers are required to 
show that some emporium has a prosperous trade.’ 
It was a simple ground—and a simple Archbishop. 
As if, when a prosperous trade is affirmed on one side 
and denied on the other, there were any means in the 
world of getting at the truth without asking for the 
addresses of customers ! 
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In those remote days the ex-head-master of 
Wellington College did not know that accurate general 
propositions must consist of accurately stated specific 
propositions. He did not, in fact, dimly understand 
the nature of the proceedings of quacks on an uncom- 
mon scale. He would then have thought it im- 
material to inquire of Mr. Booth what he did with a 
particular hundred pounds, or how much he laid out 
on a particular shelter. ‘The advance he has made 
is exceedingly gratifying, and shows that the discipline 
of the highest office may be extremely beneficial to the 
holder of it, provided he be a good enough man to be 
not above learning. If the Archbishop will only go on 
improving at the same rate, we may hope to see him 
some day one of the most distinguished divines and 
administrators that ever filled the chair of St. 
Augustine. 


A PROFESSION IN DISGRACE 


. HE new moons and sabbaths, the calling of 

assemblies, I cannot away with ; it is iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting. We must 
ever be calling assemblies, celebrating our new moons 
and sabbaths by way of mutual encouragement, com- 
mitting the last follies of the solemn meeting. ‘The 
century is bursting with the passion for babble. Daily 
man grows more communicative, more resolutely, more 
interferingly helpful. Every art has its society, be it 
of painting, of literature, or of music. And annually, 
for the most part, its members call the solemn meeting, 
cannon off a few theories—theories dusty with old age, 
theories recurrent since Pharaoh—vote many votes of 
thanks, eat banquets, and separate: conscious that art 
has been materially advanced and that genius is abun- 
dant and flourishes everywhere. In illustration of which 
tendency let us preface a parable. ‘To a certain artist 
there was granted a vision of hell. In the antres vast of 
‘Tartarus the lost souls simmered and crackled—all save a 
melancholy group of men that repined in a corner, from 
whom the flames drew naught but moisture, and they 
burned them not. ‘The visionary sought from Satan who 
these might be. ‘They are the promoters, replied 
Satan, ‘of Artistic Societies; and they have not yet 
begun to burn, for they are still too green,’ 

In truth it cannot reasonably be doubted that the 
central object of such Societies is an inevitable futility, 
The artist cannot be turned out of a machine. Yet, 
in the meetings of such societies it is possible that 
certain truths may win an utterance to which it is 
well that the world should give a listening ear, Of 
these various truths the recent meeting of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians has given conspicuous and 
interesting confirmation. Here is a Society which, 
almost alone among its kind, has been financially suc- 
cessful ; its membership is numerous ; its directors are, 
in their minor way, not without claims to respectful 
consideration. It is perfectly true that for artistic 
purposes its existence is almost immaterial; nor has it 
ever effected very much of genuine practical benefit. 
It has never persuaded any musician to have his hair 
cut or to dress as befits a human man; it has never 
counselled bodily cleanliness or rescued the profession 
of music from its impossibly dowdy notoriety. All 
these matters—seeing the essential valuelessness of 
Societies from the standpoint of art—might have been 
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successfully attempted by this Society; and respect- 
ability of the better kind might thereby have gained a 
meek triumph. But, just as you can seldom persuade 
young women with views on art to order the affairs of 
a household in a spirit of the feeblest enthusiasm, so 
you can scarce expect a Society with a mission to 
devote itself to soap and the practical benefits that 
result from the patronage of soap. 

Nevertheless, we are not altogether hopeless ; for; 
among the crumble and change of the missionary 
dreams that were entertained, the possibility of 
some practical reform in the musical profession 
was hinted at by Dr. Mackenzie in a_ speech 
as sound in its main principle as it was often high- 
flown, and even absurd, in its expression. Be it again 
noted that such a reform has nothing whatever to do 
with the art of music: that, as ever before, may be 
left to its own high priests and prophets. It has to 
do solely with music as a teaching or an interpreting 
profession, and again, solely with the teaching and 
interpreting professors of music. ‘This profession has, 
in fact, long lain under the reproach that all its en- 
vironment is ineffably mean and effeminate. Your musi- 
cal professional is usually a being to avoid at all costs. 
Since music is born of the emotions rather than of the 
logical intellect—although with all the great Masters 
of music logical intellect also has its province— 
this puppet of the fiddle makes no call upon the 
average intellect with which it is reasonable to suppose 
that he has been endowed. He trades on the emotions : 
he can simulate inspiration, and play you the Melancholy 
Jacques with the mime’s readiness. But he is hollow, 
every cubic inch of him; void of virility and of all 
culture careless, 

‘To purge the musical profession of such a type 
were a work well fitted for such a Society; and Dr. 
Mackenzie did excellently in dwelling at significant 
length upon the necessity for common culture among 
musicians as a class. It is true that the task is a 
difficult and intricate one. With this gift, of all her 
gifts, Nature is most capricious. A gentleman is by 
no means her necessary selection for the honour; she 
scatters it among the sons of men, with no regard 
either for pigstyes or for palaces ; and since one-half 
at least of the common social world (the feminine, or 
emotional, or savage, half) is in a perennial condition 
of worship before the musical gift, the almost inevitable 
results are—such as have been pointed out. Yet not 
quite inevitable, if only such a Society as the In- 
corporated Society of Musicians could be brought 
to perceive wherein its true usefulness might lie. 
The profession of music should be guarded and 
purged as any honourable profession is guarded and 
purged. ‘You shall do thus and thus; you shall be 
thus and thus. With such a formula and with suffi- 
cient numbers, a Society that so commanded, so 
ordained, might expunge this stain, this notoriety, 
and do a work beneficial both to music and to 
humanity. And then: why then, we might even 
tolerate that ‘iniquity ’—the solemn meeting. 


THE DANGERS OF THE SHALLOW 


ROM one point of view the findings of the Court- 
martial on the Commander of the Channel 
Squadron, and on the Captain and Navigating Officer 
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of H.M.S. Howe are matter for congratulation : 
Britannia must rejoice to learn that the disaster 
at lerrol can in no way be attributed to careless- 
ness or bad seamanship. On the other hand it 
is not gratifying to her taxpaying sons, to be in- 
formed that the recurrence of a similar catastrophe 
can by no manner of means be guarded against. For 
Admiral Hornby has assured us (in the columns of T'he 
Times) that for the Hydrographical Department of the 
Admiralty to discover all the dangers in wait for Her 
Majesty's ships would not be possible, even though our 
whole revenue were allotted for the purpose ; and has 
further implied that it is the mission of the British 
Navy to find them out for itself: after the method, 
it would seem, of the Brazilian Government, 
which failed to discover a certain sunken rock 
until the gunboat sent in search had itself got 
wrecked thereon. Our charts, the Admiral says, 
are dotted over with perils called after the tall ships 
that have had the luck to stumble on them. Of late 
years the draught of battle-ships has enormously in- 
creased ; wherefore their opportunities and capacities for 
this kind of discovery are such as never fell to sea-going 
craft before. And, inasmuch as we have an exceptionally 
large and active contingent of these pathfinders, it 
would appear that the charts of the world are fated to 
be brought up to date very largely at our expense. It 
seems (also) a logical conclusion that the bigger and the 
more costly an ironclad, the greater her chance of 
standing sponsor to some shy and hermit shoal. 
Worst of all, these perils of the shallow are not confined 
to narrow channels, where the luckless discoverer may 
lie more or less at ease. No: they may also be 
nosed in the open sea—as H.M.S. Victoria has shown. 
No example of this particular class of ‘ accident’ 
could possibly be more unsatisfactory than the latest 
(as yet) in naval history. Ferrol, with its dock- 
yards, its arsenal, its powerful forts of guard, is ad- 
mittedly the most important naval harbour in Spain. 
Its chart dates back a century, and is ‘ deserving of 
respect if only for its antiquity:* an expression 
Lord Durham has mistaken for humour. It has 
been revised times without number: especially in “73 
after H.M.S. Sultan had run aground on an unknown 
shoal, and again in °86, when ‘ large corrections’ were 
introduced. ‘The directions for entering are simple 
and plain, and the Channel Squadron had visited 
the harbour a dozen times since “58, nor had a 
local pilot ever been employed. When Admiral Fair- 
fax took his squadron in, the chart showed fifty feet of 
water on the spot where the Howe struck. And 
yet this chart had every title to be infallible as 
chart could be. The Admiral has been blamed for 
entering slowly ; but this is against the witness of the 
hydrographical expert employed by the prosecution, 
and that of many distinguished officers called for the 
defence: while the verdict stated that ihe reduction, 
though ‘inexpedient, had nothing to do with the 
accident. It is, therefore, hard to see why any 
mention of it should have been included in the 
finding of the court-martial, unless it were to distract 
the attention of the public from the chart. Every 
landsman who has watched from Southsea Beach a 
battle-ship feeling her course along the well-buoyed 
Fairway into Portsmouth Harbour, and has listened to 
the almost continuous calling of the leadsmen in the 
chains, must have been impressed with a sense of the 
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extreme care of Her Majesty's officers in narrow 
channels, however familiar these may be. Yet no sort 
of precaution can prevent a ship from running upon 
a steep rock or a shoal, if the chart be untrust- 
worthy, and it is obviously better to be stranded at a 
slow rate than at a fast onc. 

It is declared that no responsibility for the Ferrol 
Chart attaches to the British Admiralty ; for that it is 
contrary to international etiquette for hydrographers 
to meddle with the landlocked waters of any Govern- 
ment save their own. Yet you may read in official 
reports that the chart of Ferrol Harbour, No. 89, has 
been recalled ; and, further, that the Spanish authori- 
ties have declined to sanction the publication of a new 
chart according to surveys made within the past few 
weeks by officers of the Channel Squadron. ‘The acci- 
dent to the Howe has doubtless furnished sufficient 
occasion for this survey of ours, whether contrary 
to custom or not. In fact, the Spaniards should 
be grateful for the discovery achieved by us and at 
our own expense; even though themselves have as 
yet no battle-ship big enough to profit by it. Also, 
it is not easy to understand why any civilised 
Power should object to the exact surveying of a har- 
bour where pilotage is not an official necessity. Hither 
the entrance to a port is deliberately kept private 
(like our Thames) or the fullest information is supplied 
for the protection of foreign fleets. And in foreign 
waters, where the local authorities are too slovenly or 
too incompetent to make a proper survey, it would 
surely be excusable in our Hydrographical Depart- 
ment to hold the safety of Her Majesty’s ships of 
more and greater importance than the observance of a 
pointless piece of international good manners. It is 
certain that our present method of surveying, howbeit 
magnificently expensive, is (as witness H.M.S. Su/tan) 
not nearly complete enough. 


THINGS LEGAL 
— Wednesday the High Court re-opened its 


doors, and all will be bustle for a while. But in 
a few weeks the judges go on circuit, and the complaint 
of the law’s delay and the block of business will be 
familiar in the land once more. It is an ancient tale 
of wrong, and for some months matters have been much 
worse than usual. Last Sittings one of the swiftest of 
judges was masquerading in Ireland (his business in 
that galley none has yet discovered); while certain of 
his brethren were scattered far and wide trying election 
petitions. And then came the Circuits ; and time after 
time you read that ‘there will be no sittings at nisi 
prius to-day’; and if any work were done at all, it was in 
Lord Coleridge's Court, where some interminable special 
jury case dragged its slow length along. Then the few 
barristers with anything to doin common times con- 
fessed with tears they had forgot what the inside of a 
Civil Court was like. For, to make a fresh yet true re- 
flection, the greatest sufferers by the law’s delay are the 
lawyers themselves. It is not merely that work and 
pay are deferred, if cases be not tried (every one can see 
that); it is that the cases disappear. The English 
system of procedure is simple and direct. Once it was 
neither ; but the very badness of the old was the sal- 
vation of the new, for the ground was cleared before 
they began on the new building. Now, therefore, a 
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matter is brought to trial as swiftly as possible; and 
trial is the only thing that pays solicitor and counsel 
both. But when things are hung up for weeks and 
months, the heart of the suitor waxes cold, and his 
spirit timorous ; and his soul is possessed of a sweet 
reasonableness; and he agrees with his adversary 
quickly ; and ‘settled’ is written across his name in 
the list ; and, being no ‘ scientist, he cares no jot for 
all the pretty issues that go unresolved. And if the 
essentials of a case stand out (as they will) some time 
before trial, it is by no means hard to ‘ spot the 
winner.” Long ago, when every case came before a 
jury, and the common law was an ashpit of pedantry, 
no action seemed too good to be lost, no suit too bad to 
be won. But forms are almost ostentatiously neglected 
now, and juries are less ignorant ; the end is better 
seen; there is all the more reason to make terms. 
To quote statistics in support of these remarks 
were tedious; but we may note a fact or two. ‘The 
Courts of Appeal, Chancery, Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty are not affected with the Common Law 
division: they have kept up with their work, and 
have less to do than they had at the beginning of 
last Sittings. ‘Che Queen’s Bench cases, however, are 
1147 as against last year’s 1005. Moreover, a number 
of actions has been sent for trial from the Chancery 
side. All which is the reverse of satisfactory. 

Are these things connected with that slight decrease 
in the number of barristers called and solicitors ad- 
mitted of late? Has the British father been con- 
vinced that as a profession the law is—not overdone 
but—non-existent ? It would seem so. ‘True that a 
year’s output is still enough to stock the Empire with 
lawyers for a generation ; true that examinations are 
ever more difficult, and lectures ever more frequent ; 
true that people more and more rarely enter an Inn of 
Court on other than a legal errand. But what of the 
inferior, the more lucrative, branch? It appears to 
have been discovered that in future there will be less 
and less work for the solicitor: while his out-of-pocket 
account will get heavier and heavier still. He has to 
make many payments in the first instance, and his 
certificate alone stands him in no inconsiderable sum ; 
while the barrister has but his rent to pay, and even 
that is less than the other’s. It were a nice point to 
determine which state is the less blessed. ‘The philoso- 
pher, whether called or admitted, will consider all new- 
comers with an utter lack of fear as of hope. He 
knows that things could not be worse: nor does he 
expect them ever to be better. 


MOROCCO 


‘TENUHE reason for le Comte de Roseberi’s activity in 

the Morocco affair is within reach of the intelli- 
gencethe most obtuse. Sir Ridgeway is unsympathetic to 
Home Rule ; that is to say, he is a Tory, and Milor Jhon 
Morley desires his removal from Dublin. He has been 
chosen for Ambassador to the Sultan solely in order 
that his reputation may be destroyed by a failure more 
complete and more disastrous than Sir Smith's.” Thus 
our sweet enemy (with regard to everything African), 
France, It remains to reconcile this thoroughly intelli- 
gent view of English statesmanship with the fact that 
Sir Ridgeway’s successor is chief of the tyrant Balfour's 
minions, the terrible Irish Constabulary; and so far 
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no such reconciliation has been attempted. But the 
Government’s decision to send a special mission to the 
Sultan of Morocco has perturbed more prints than 
those of Paris. Most soothing and instructive (for 
example) is the attitude of 7'he Daily News. Remem- 
bering how its Gladstone got usinto Egypt, that journal, 
filled as ever with good, sound ‘ disinterested aversion, 
protests that Sir West is not upon coercion bent, 
aud assures the National Liberal Club that we are not 
on the eve of declaring war. Nobody need be alarmed, 
in short : for British interests run no chance of being 
furthered under Sir West’s auspices, and his mission 
will probably result in nothing more profitable than an 
apology : which will show the ‘Tories once for all 
the great and noble way in which a Liberal Govern- 
ment upholds the Imperial honour. 

Well: The Daily News may comfort the National 
Liberal Club—if it can. Our own advice to tourists 
in search of the picturesque is to go to Morocco: for 
the days of her barbarism are numbered. ‘The interest 
of the inhabitants of this land of Britain has been 
aroused : philanthropists and missionaries and traders 
have all cast their eyes on Barbary, and though there 
will probably be reverses (for Mr, Gladstone is in office), 
the end is not far off. Morocco will not be annexed— 
(for even Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery being there, is 
not likely to signalise his last Ministry by a war with 
France: though that is a possibility of course)—but 
her gates will be opened, fortresses and hotels will be 
builded, a new winter sojourn will spring into being, golf 
will come, and the morning tub, and another English 
church will own the sway of the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
Sir West’s immediate instructions are known to him- 
self and the Cabinet alone. Lord Rosebery, however, 
is ambitious to succeed where Lord Salisbury failed ; and 
he has embarked on a forward policy whose results may 
be war with the Sultan (in spite of 7’e Daily News), and 
must be either a severe rebuff to the Foreign Secretary 
and the country in his charge or the immediate ratifica- 
tion of a treaty similar to that which Sir Charles 
Euan Smith could not induce the Sultan to sign. The 
negotiations are a little complicated by the murder of 
a British subject and the despatch (it is said) of an 
ultimatum to the Sultan demanding compensation. 
This may hasten matters—in Sir West Ridgeway’s 
hands it probably will; and the movements of the 
Mediterranean fleet will be anxiously and vigilantly 
considered, alike from Paris and from Fez. And History 
repeats herself, and Mr. Gladstone, who has tasted the 
greater joys of bombardment, may not be unwilling to 
go back on the experience. 

The tide of destiny is setting fast towards Morocco. 
All sorts of experts are accumulating and publishing 
all sorts of testimony. And their tale is merely of 
anarchy. ‘The habit of the land is one of murder and 
rapine and slavery and civil war. The granary of 
Europe lies waste: the garden of Africa is all wilder- 
ness, ‘I'he honest man languishes in an imprison- 
ment more horrible than fancy cares to picture; 
the upright man is despoiled of his inheritance 
with tortures devilishly elaborate. Were Morocco 
on the borders of India we should have annexed 
Morocco long ago, and sent her another Lawrence 
to reduce her to order and contentment; but she 
is within sight of Kurope, and therefore we cannot (we 
dare not) enter in and possess. With Hrance we are 
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playing dog in the manger. We cannot afford to give 
way; nor have done so we since 70, when (Mr. Glad- 
stone being in office) we lost the chance of defying 
opposition with impunity. Now we have an oppor- 
tunity—not for annexation but—for establishing good 
government and starting trade. When these things are 
done, when there is a fair field and no favour for 
Britain and for France—engineers, merchants, sol- 
diers, civilians—it will be strange if the army have 
not some British officers, if the railways have 
not many Newcastle engine-drivers, if the trade 
of Morocco be not largely centred in London. In 
the meantime the railways are to make ; and there are 
many things to happen. The interests in the hands 
of Sir West Ridgeway are the interests of civilisation ; 
and only time can show whether or not he is with 
the Clives, the Napiers, and the Dufferins. He has such 
a chance as is given to few in these latter days. We can 
but hope (a little against hope, it is true) that the 
Cabinet willnot hinder him from making the most of 
it—for the Empire. 


HIC JACET— 


ir Nonconformist conscience is aghast. Dr. 

Parker and Mr. H. P. Hughes clasp hands in a 
common sorrow. Brixton is inconsolable, and adown 
the cheek of Clapham trickles the heavy, silent 
tear. For a good man is no more. Done to death 
by an intolerable superstition, henceforth he must 
wander the world the very shadow of a shade. In 
vain does the shallow impostor beat for redress at 
the door once opened unto all his kind. In vain does 
the mendicant ‘General’ demand cheap ‘copy’ in 
exchange for a comfortable loan. Modern Babylon 
offers its hecatombs, and there is none to stay the sacrifi- 
cial knife. Alas! The champion of purity, the Sir 
Galahad of the middle-classes, has abdicated his life, and 
henceforth is no better than a slave of Spooks. O 
what a declination, and from how high an estate! 
Time was when Governments trembled at his nod, and 
the evil-doer subscribed to philanthropy, or turned 
Gladstonian, lest his private vices should be proclaimed 
on the housetop. But now he may go and sin in peace, 
and fear not. For the Angel of Prayer, the Pope of 
Dissent, the Universal Eavesdropper is dead : who shall 
say ‘dead ere his prime’? 

The case is common enough. The _ intellectual 
debauchee is insatiable, and rapidly exhausts the fads 
wherewith a sentimental Democracy has regaled him. 
Even prurience palls, and the discovery of new sins 
becomes a burden. Theology has its day, and the . 
settlement of political questions in accordance with the 
dictates of scandal is scarce a perpetual source of joy. 
How then shall the lust of excitement be glutted ? 
How else than by the glamour of Spiritualism? And 
Mr. Stead has trod the rosy path of vice and ‘in his 
own study, at his own desk, at a table in a restaurant, 
ina railway carriage, at any time, or any place” he is 
prepared to act the private secretary to some fatuous 
spook, to convey inapposite messages from the dead to 
the living, perhaps to lift tea-cups or hearth-rugs from 
street to street, in fact, to perform all those menial and 
wholly unnecessary tasks whereby the Spirit World is 
wont to manifest its existence. From that ne’er-to-be- 
forgotten day when the young Stead defended a garter 
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from prying eyes, he was marked out for distinction. 
Long since he pronounced himself to be more than 
human, but one spot of modesty remained upon his 
heart. Though gifted with divine attributes, he 
always denied that he was a medium. But the Spirits, 
who are before all things men (or women) of business, 
would not be slighted. ‘They recognised the value 
of the ‘Good Man’ as an ‘advertising medium’ and 
after several rebuffs have enrolled him in their service. 
The effect upon the business was striking and im- 
mediate. Several practitioners have already doubled 
their fees and Spiritualism is like to enjoy as brilliant 
a success in certain suburbs as fell to the lot of 
Midnight Prowling or the Nonconformist Conscience. 
Mr. Stead’s method is simplicity itself. He disdains 
the use of Slates or the Planchette. He merely—at 
a Spirit’s bidding—holds a pen, and an unseen agency 
does the rest. The boom is only beginning, and 
meanwhile Mr. Stead is ‘preparing’ a paper. But 
we have not heard that the communications, often 
illegible, are of the slightest interest, and the trick is 
flimsier than that ancient pretence of the cheap cham- 
pagne and British cigars consumed in a romantic 
‘villa’. Itis Mr. Stead’s hand which holds the pen; 
and though he come forth with all the ‘ vouchers’ 
in the world, who so foolish as to believe that it 
is another hand that guides it / 

But he is undefeated in his arrogance. ‘The 
willing instrument of spirits, he does not implicitly 
believe in them. If the gentleman who employs 
his penholder proclaims himself the Apostle Paul, or 
Shakespeare, or Socrates, Mr. Stead will not believe 
him. Yet if the spirit be Mr. Jones, but now 
deceased, the Great Reviewer will take his utterance 
with the utmost seriousness. Why? Is the Apostle 
Paul more likely to tell lies than your late lamented 
friend, who lived in the next street? ‘Truly the 
good man’s delicacy is misplaced, for by his own 
showing he is precisely the mouthpiece (or penholder) 
that Socrates or the Apostle Paul would like to 
employ. But he was ever astute, and he recognises the 
fixed limits of credulity. Also it is so much more 
amusing to be haunted by a Red Indian (say) or a 
South Sea-Islander than by Shakespeare, whose style 
must be elevated, even though he dwell in the Spirit- 
World. Mrs. Davies, for instance, a lady who is haunted 
by one Dewdrop, a Sioux Indian, and who is Mr. Stead’s 
Mentor in the Unseen World, knows better than to 
claim affinity with the spirit of a hero. Sioux Indians 
are easily satisfied with strings of beads, which they can 
carry from Norwood to Sydenham, and Shakespeare's 
Ghost might be a good deal more exacting. And so Mr. 
“Stead, following the example of this accomplished lady, 
will no doubt continue to write spirit-messages and to 
shift the furniture. An excellent employment, in 
truth! At least it will keep him out of mischief and 
entirely destroy the faith of the fadmongers, who will 
not permit their idols to be one inch ahead of their 
own enlightenment. ‘The Mr. Stead who can spin you 
lurid ‘ copy’ out of anything—from the Pope of Rome 
to the Steward of an Ocean Liner—still lives and will 
doubtless profit himself and his suburb. But the 
Good Man, who was a pestilent fellow and once even 
a public danger, is dead—dead as the murderers he 
would have reprieved. And we shed a tear of joyful 
gratitude upon his grave. 
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PHILANTHROPY 


TP HREE years ago an attempt was made to commemo- 

rate the death of John Howard, the philanthropist. 
As every butcher and baker and candlestick-maker nowa- 
days has his commemoration, testimonial, statue, or what- 
not, it might be supposed that this opportunity would 
have been eagerly caught at. And sure enough the man 
was ready, the man who ‘ writes to the papers, who says 
that he thinks ‘the time has now come, etc.’—in short, 
the dreadful, fatal man of the Testimonial. He came, he 
saw, he wrote: but the result was the merest failure. It 
was a fine opportunity, indeed a splendid chance, thought 
the dreadful man, a providential guiding, fame, honour, 
and importance for the person who does the Testimonial 
business. So he set all his hens a-cackling, but there was 
no egg. People did not care about John Howard. It 
was impossible not to sympathise with the celebration- 
projector. ‘ I’ve brought far less likely “ movements” to 
a successful issue,’ he would say: ‘It is deplorable; I 
John Howard was, I should have 
I don't 
care what may be said; there was a noble opportunity 


can't understand it. 
considered, quite a first-rate card, a certain draw. 
lost. Why, sir, when I first conceived the idea’: and so 
Well, the 
fact remains: the John Howard commemoration did not 
take. And, while making every allowance for the diverse 
currents that set across the philanthropic ocean, for the 


on, in a railway carriage, garrulous, querulous. 


little spites and jealousies which influence celestial minds, 
for the shrieks of rival factions and the squabbles of 
‘first discoverers, we cannot think that we have quite 
got to the bottom of the matter. Here was a really 
magnificent ‘chance’ for the celebrity-hunter, and it 
failed egregiously. Why? Are people getting sick of 
Not at all. The number of biographies 
published, monuments erected, prizes founded, portraits 


these things ? 


painted, plated tea-pots presented, bogie statues set up 
in high places, is infinite. Possibly, before true greatness 
the cacklers are silent. But no: one does observe that 
the cackle is not so enthusiastic. But it can be had, 
Congenial pettiness in the object is a certain guarantee of 
rapture, but a very respectable fuss is to be scored even 
The Vestries invade the Pantheon, 
What tricks we may yet play before high heaven in the 
the Poet 
Laureate is yet to be seen. Unquestionably the whole 
pack of memorial-hucksters is straining at the leash. But, 


given the death of an undeniably respectable Dean or 


from real greatness. 


matter—shall we say interest -—of our late 


Archdeacon, and one could easily cross the seent. That 
such a death might be procured seems feasible ; that its 


procuration were advisable who shall deny ? 

Fuss is the secret of it all: Modern Philanthropy is 
nothing without fuss. ‘To get mixed up with the obsequies 
of celebrity, to hang on to a rope or a tassel, to hang on 
to anything, to be ‘connected with the movement for 
erecting’ a tablet to the late Mr. Nobody, but especially 
to be ‘the first person, sir, who ever suggested that a 
tablet be erected’ to the illustrious ignotus, this, this is 
fame, this is voltare per ora. ‘To have a bowing acquaint- 
ance with ‘ General’ Booth, to hang on one’s bosom some 
wretched rag of ‘Darkest London,’ is joy and glory inex- 
pressible. Still we have not fathomed the secret of the 
failure. Here it is: John Howard made no fuss, or at 
any rate not the right sort of fuss. Now, absolutely, and 
first of all, there must be a fuss, a fuss about which to 
have a fuss, a focal fuss. ‘A very good man no doubt, 
but, you know, that was quite different. 
we call Philanthropy nowadays. 
you like, 
means , 


That’s not what 
You may call it so, if 

But, sir, Philanthropy means .... in short, 
.. + fuss. Well, for instance, I should say... 
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let me see... . a Committee, an influential Committee, 
two honorary Secretaries, a paid ditto, honorary and paid 
Treasurer, a swell Bank, a Duke as President, if possible 
one of the Blood Royal. Then you want a Board-room in 
an eligible situation, messengers and appurtenances, table 
and chairs, solid oak, sir, or mahogany .... to myself 
personally, as possible paid Secretary, most of the advan- 
tages of a well-appointed London Club; but, above all, 
unlimited stationery, with crest complete.’ And that is 
about it! The old Philanthropists were enthusiasts, 
madmen ; they had no time to get together the parapher- 
nalia ; they wandered about, not, it may be, in sheep- 
skins and in goat-skins, but miserably shabby ; they were 
persons of very little consequence—often in debt; they 
displayed the most lamentable form, The joys of the 
Committee, the sweet gossip of the Board-room, were 
unknown to them. They were wrong, no doubt, if 
they wanted celebrity; but perhaps they didn’t want 
it. And that was wrong, you know: they ought to 
have wanted it. In short, most of them were Roman 
Catholics, and what more do you want? Yes, but carry 
it back, and where do we end? The great Philanthropist 
of all, the Philanthropist of Cana and Capernaum—a 
Committee, Treasurer, unlimited supply of crested .. . 
Stop! stop! There is no oceasion to point the moral so 
emphatically. 

Take the Philanthropists of our own country who lived 
before this era of display. There is nothing which 
your Modern Philanthropist more _ self-complacently 
ignores than the fact that there were good men and 
women in England throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and that their goodness went in 
the direction of doing good. Macaulay set the fashion 
of vilipending: his social England of the period is a 
monstrosity. His parsons and squires are, for the most 
part, ludicrous impossibilities. Human nature is human 
nature, and, granted a certain stage of civilisation, it will 
and must assert itself. The traditions of our counties and 
parishes confirm the @ priori probability of such Philan- 
thropists. They never thought of the name, but Philan- 
thropists they were. Man loved man before the year 
1800, though he had not learnt to make such a to-do 
about it. In every part of the country you will hear 
stories like that of the Somersetshire squire and his poles. 
It will bear the re-telling :—‘ The winter were a hard one, 
and Squire ‘e wanted to give us some werk. Zo ‘e zays, 
“| don’t think they powls looks very nice nigh yon barn,’ 
"e says; “ tak’un and stack un in th’ open vield.” Zo we 
stacked un. Next day, Squire come, and ’e zays, ‘I don't 
think them puwls looks quite the thing,” ’e zays, “out 
ther,” ’e zays ; “ I think we'll ev un back,’ ’e zays. And 
so on, and so on, till at last: ‘No, no! squire, we zays, 
you be good kind gen’leman; no, no! dashed if we'll 
move they powls again on no consideration whatsumever, 
and thank you all the zame.’ The people that could even 
invent such a story has the root of the matter in it. 

They lived at home, those old Squires and their wives. 
They had a strong grip of their surroundings. Their kind- 
ness did not evaporate in palaver, nor spend itself upon 
machinery, The lady of the still-room was a woman who 
knew her neighbours ; a little occasional dissipation at 
Bath or Cheltenham, if it helped to marry the daughters, 
did not dissociate the family from recognised obliga- 
tions, It is true that they had no Afternoon-Teas, no 
luculent Reports to present to the Sisterhood, no ‘ sweet, 
devoted’ man to blow the trumpet of some ‘movement’ 
wholly admirable and slightly fetid, no White Cross, no 
Red Cross—in short, rather a horror of crosses. But 
there they were, and they made England a wholesome 


England, 
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UNDER THE PAGODA 


G AS is a convenience, no doubt, but nobody with any 
sense of appearances would dream of sitting in its 

hard and Benthamite and disenchanting glare. Light 

we must have, and in abundance, but it must be tempered, 

softened, shielded to a purpose never dreamed in the 

philosophy of our Middle-Victorian ancestry. For nowa- 

days, who says lamp says also shade. Shades, indeed, 

are indispensable, and their variety is endless. The bare 

outline of the globe itself is only tolerable in virtue of 
colour and form, And so great is the supply of shapes in 

opaque, or veined, or tinted glass, so many are the ideas 

that get themselves uttered in this delicate yet inexpres- 

sive lingo (as it were), one scarce knows where to begin, 

much less to end. Of some the design and the orna- 

mentation is in raised paper, in embossed silk, or (it may 

be) in the grain of the material itself; while others are 

scrolled over with bird, and fish, and flowers, or landskips 
of fantasy, or Watteauesqueries, or glimpses of hooped 

and breeched romance in the vein of Francois Boucher. 

Between the cheap (but charming) lace-paper and the 
gorgeous and elaborate umbrellas in ostrich feathers or 
real lace, are dozens and dozens of things, some in good 
taste, some—not. They are beaded, gold-braided, ruffled, 

ruched, beribanded, mock-jewelled, crystal-dropping, 
fringed; and they are tricked with emblems and devices 
from the heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth; and here will sparkle a sug- 
gestion of the starry vault, a hint of gardens all a-gleam 
with rockets and coloured lights; and there shall be sea- 
scapes green and cool and strange. Some are hand- 
painted; for indeed here is new space the which your 
amateur may bedevil with designs—trails of convolvuli 
and belle de nuit and flights of butterflies, and schools of 
moths, and all the borrowed fancies in her repertory. 

The temples of light called lamps are sometimes too 
heavy or too costly to move, and it is hard to shelter the 
shades; so the whole structure must perforce stay where it is, 
and endure the light of common day, Under such unnatural 
conditions the modern lamp is apt to look a little theatrical 
and tawdry ; and the better the material and what The 
Atheneum calls the ‘ coloration’ of the thing, the better 
does it stand the proof. Fine gauze, lace, ribbons, silk, 
with crinkled, tissue, and open-work papers of good 
quality, are practical all; and, when the light is on, a 
fine mousseline-de-laine, or even a delicate-patterned 
cretonne, shall look by no means unattractive. Indian and 
Chinese canopies encounter the eye in all sorts of places ; 
with ‘ parasol’ shapes flat and round and domed ; and there 
is no reason, exquisite or other, why any one should be 
undecorative. But we are athirst for adornment. The 
Dowdy Ideal is discredited ; we would not away with 
pseudo-daintiness—if we knew it. Intrinsically there is 
little to choose between a world of horsehair and 
moreen and a world of ‘cosy corners’ and pluchette. 
But we think there is much ; and the delusion is not un- 
profitable. Not only would we refrain from doing as we 
didn’t ought, but also we would do as we must, to make 
the best of ourselves. It is not a religion yet: it is only 
a little purblind essay in romance. But it includes a kind 
of Quest of the Grail, and there is never a woman of us 
all but does her utmost to achieve the adventure, and 
make herself as nice to look at as she thinks—and no 
doubt rightly—that she is. 

The Pagoda is, on the whole, the favourite shape ; how- 
beit there be that have a personal liking for the Dome. 
‘True, the Pagoda is most easily made: but touch is no 
more common than it was, and most women buy their 
shades ready-made, Very pleasant and graceful is the 
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effect of the fluted Dome, be in it hard glass or in soft 
silk. Moreover, there is a run upon colours hitherto 
un-beholden of anywhere as aids to beauty. Pink—old 
Hugo's good ‘vieux teint de rose ’—is never less than 
charming, though amber and palest canary press it close ; 
and, with the light behind, your faint sea-green and 
your shimmering blue are nothing else than charming in 
themselves—though they are not always generous in 
their relations to complexion and attire. A_ specially 
pretty lamp in bronze (in height six feet at least) looks 
like a vast cup of light ; or like some monstrous flower 
petalled in amber and pale pink: especially as they have 
devised a trick of spraying the air with perfume. Per- 
fume, indeed, is a principal feature of the latter-day 
drawing room with light and colour; but it must be 
intelligently handled, or it is simply the Prince of the 
Powers of the Air: which is the Devil. 
Pretty things are a good deal worn at five o'clock and 
thereabouts: when screens do pass from hand to hand, 
and dwarf tables are dotted about, and there is no appa- 
rent place in life for aught but talk and tea. The tea 
jacket has rather taken the place of that tea gown, or 
robe d'intérieur, which ‘in its time’ was one of the most 
convenient and gracious features of afternoon life indoors. 
Some are charming in their way. Also, they are easily 
donned and easily doffed; and, inasmuch as they are but 
for the more intimate period of the day, this also is a 
virtue. One very pleasant example is in a soft black 
crapy stuff, accordion-pleated back and front, and drawn 
at the waist by narrow velvet ribbons through a pretty 
band in passementerie. One not wholly ingracile, 
though afflicted with a certain squareness of outline, isin a 
lovely shade of green velvet, close-fitting and with deep 
flounces of embroidered jet depending from a yoke of jet 
to a little below the waist. The sleeve, which is quite 
pretty, is loose-puffed above, but below restrained and 
parcel-veiled in the same lace as the flounce. One tea- 
gown that should take a good place anywhere is in grey, 
accordion-pleated, and garnished with fine black jet; 
another is in an uncommon red, the surface rough but 
not harsh, the back a modified Watteau of graceful pro- 
portions, the sleeves red velvet in a different tonality 
from the gown. And apropos of gowns, a word about the 
Double-C Scare, the Crinoline-Chignon panic, now upon us. 
Despite the dicta (probably exaggerated) of certain major 
Oracles, the peril of an epidemic visitation is less imminent 
than many would have you believe. A return, however 
half-hearted, to either were bad enough. But worse 
might be ; and in the worst that could one absolutely 
refuses to believe. Certain honourable women (of Not- 
tingham ; and they are not a few) have bound themselves 
by oath not to touch the Accursed Thing ; and it is credibly 
reported that many others, even though they vow not, will 
decline to condescend upon it. The past half-century has 
not been altogether in vain. Salvation lies in that better 
understanding of ‘ points’ whereunto Woman, after ages 
of gregarious barbarism, has of late attained. Something 
—not much perhaps, but still something—has been gained 
since 1830; and ‘though skirts may stiffen, and hems may 
spread, the old ridiculous balloon is nof for us. As for 
the Chignon, it, too, must be vastly ‘ mitigated.’ Style of 
face is also a ‘ point’; and though some women may 
prefer perdition, the most may be trusted to run straight. 
At least it is policy to believe so. The not-wholly- 
displeasing-nor-altogether-to-be-repudiated penny-bun ar- 
rangement (in some cases it is a halfpenny one) at the 
back of the head is certainly a thought more popular 
than it need be. But what of that? Let us take heart 
of grace: the outlook for '9% is nothing like so black as it 
is painted. 
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THE SKY-SIGN AUTHENTIC 


1° but consider the group: the usual policeman 

a couple of nurse-maids (their strepitant babes 
attached), a smatter of boys, and a City clerk or so, 
spell-bound all, their eyes uplifted to the vacant blue. 
And nothing, apparently, rewards their scrutiny: as 
nothing, apparently, compelled it. Some toiler trudging 
towards the Mill, recalling suddenly the existence of a 
heaven beyond the smoke-pall, halted a moment, this 
clear morning of frost, to gaze into the limpid resplen- 
dency overhead, and then passed on his way: leaving this 
spilling of gape-seeds, pathetically anxious not to miss the 
attraction in an unaccustomed quarter, and pathetically 
incapable of perceiving it. 

The phenomenon is common enough: yet has it just 
the special interest that attaches to an instinct still sur- 
viving, still craving to be satisfied, long after the condi- 
tions which called it into active being have passed away, 
Our happier ancestor lived his life in a lambent environ- 
ment of wonder, terror, mystery. Ambuscadoes on this 
side and on that: the unknown a pace before him, 
the unriddled a handsbreadth behind; no dawn nor 
twilight without his portent; experience a _ house 
of many windows on the unseen; the very gods 
themselves not indisposed to be familiar: these con- 
ditions and their like—bracing the muscle, speed- 
ing hand to hilt intuitively—must needs develop a 
quickened vision, an eye ever greedy of new wonder- 
ment. One by one they have run dry, these old- 
time sources of surprise, delight, and dread. The 
marauding beast, the whooping, red-handed invader, 
the terror that walked by night, the faery realm whose 
frontiers any hazard might reveal—all these have perished 
from our midst. More and more steadily the eye, dull 
now and set, expectant of nothing more frolic than 
a neat ankle or a runaway cab, is taken by the 
pavement. The sky alone remains still unachieved, still 
unexplored, as ever teeming with possibilities. And so it 
happens that, while the well-thumbed book of the earth 
beneath is barren of excitement, the old instinct awakes 
at times, and flashes out at any hint, suggestion, call from 
the undecipherable heavens above. Then it is that, bred 
among Board Schools, in a generation knowing not of the 
Unknown, we may realise, however dimly, our irremedi- 
able loss. 

Not so long since the vast mysterious world that lay 
outside our own little patch of finality was a vague, 
delightful ste ¢traditur, an irresistible, irresoluble on dit. It 
was with the recognition of the globule that our fall began, 
Once rotundity was ascertained, the result was a soul- 
stifling flatness; the orange of the text-book turned to a 
Dead Sea apple. Andwe extended discovery ; and, the circle 
being complete, every link in the chain duly numbered 
and hall-marked, the serpent’s tail complacently brought 
round to his jaws, behold! there were no more Indies 
anywhere. The adventurer’s was a dead industry, like 
the fletcher’s: Eden and the Hesperides had departed 
into the unsounded empyrean. And yet in days when 
the century was young, and promises were cheap, what 
certainties of romance were hawked and _ swaggered 
abroad for them that listed to believe! Poor Shelley, the 
‘ineffectual angel, flushed with the hectic of Revolu- 
tion, had visions of a brighter Hellas, a loftier Argo; 
nay, another Orpheus even, hand in hand with 
a new Ulysses. The young Tennyson’s prophetic eye 
saw glimpses of the heavens filled with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, pilots of the purple twilight. Oscar 
too credulous! Where are all those children of the 
twilight. now that this great ship of the century, reversing 
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engines a moment, has surged up to the landing-stage of 
193? The Hellas is jerry-built, right up to Olympus’ 
classic top; the stucco cracks and peels, the walls are 
streaked with damp. Argo (bought by a Limited 
Company) takes trippers from this sunless land to that 
northern cape where bright-haired Phoebus (what is left 
of him) is visible for at least one hour of the twenty-four. 
Orpheus sings of soap ; while Ulysses takes a newer, keener 
vengeance on the Suitors in selling them Land and Explora- 
tion shares. One brief summer since you might have 
seen the heavens filled with parachutists; but the fashion 
has dropped to earth again, and for Icarus his rivals 
you have the Boxing Kangaroo, They sowed their pro- 
phesies broad-cast in the tilth of time ; and what do we 
harvest now, we hoar and weary gleaners under a squint, 
frost-bitten moon? Here an ear, and there an ear; but 
never a full sheaf of the crop that wasto be. And listen- 
ing to the old voices now, we know their owners for 
young cockerels merely, roused by mistake, and crowing 
at random in the light of a false dawn—-some glare of 
conflagration in the western sky. 

Our latter-day bards, grown wiser, sing but the tuneful 
past; and we, made modest in expectancy, accept both 
songs and situation for what they are worth. Meanwhile, 
the reserved inscrutable heavens now and again let drop 
a hint of mysteries they may be withholding till the right 
moment: be it only, on some still and frosty night, an 
aurora that blushes and palpitates ; or, high overhead, the 
faint, weird clamour and pulsation of impatient travellers, 
winging it in the old phalanx-array to other pasturage 
from the ice-bound North. 


AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


MEXHOUGH the nation’s taste in art 

generated, though our patrons to-day are merely 
bent upon the quest of the Year's Pictures, under the 
auspices of the dealer (who created their price), time was 
To the courtly patron who 


has sadly de- 


we cherished a purer taste. 
encouraged Holbein and delighted in Van Dyck, to the 
connoisseur who was set upon canvas by Sir Joshua, there 
have succeeded Mr. Tate and the amateur of Victorian 
Art. 


is proved every winter at Burlington House ; but the most 


The country’s treasures are inexhaustible—so much 


were garnered centuries ago, and we shall have but a poor 
account to render unto our children’s children. Of course 
it will be argued that our own is the dark age: that the 
gentlemen who invested in the amiable Herbert and the 
bluff Sir John did the best they could with their money. 
But masterpieces will remain--in France and America 
to confute them ; and thus will the reputation, achieved by 
our forefathers, be utterly destroyed. 

This year’s exhibition differs scarce at all from its 
predecessors. The first room is still the paradise of the 
British Master. 
the bolstering up of certain reputations which have 


The water-colour gallery is devoted to 


already lived long enough, and to the work of an 
accomplished amateur which was seen and appreciated 
The real Old Masters 
and Foreign—occupy the remaining space and he who 
finds nothing to his taste in this admirable collection 


scarce six months since. English 


had better slumber until the summer banquet is prepared 
to glut his appetite. The Academy in some instances might 
have insisted upon a higher standard of merit. It serves no 
useful end to exhibit the very commonest example, of Mor- 
land. We have no desire to have it demonstrated how very 
wooden was our Caleott, when he attacked the sea. Such 
rubbish as Sir E. Landseer’s There's Life in the Old Dog Yet 
should be kept for the nursery or be translated modestly 
into black and white 


and forgotten. The canvas has no 
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beauty that we should desire it, being merely an anecdote, 


flatulent in sentiment and ill told. Of colour there is 
no effect; the composition is huddled and perplexed ; 
were it not for the mawkish stag-hound and the gillie in 
the scarlet plaid who, as the Catalogue has discovered, ‘ is 
shouting to his comrades above,’ the stuff would never 
have achieved its present notoriety. However, the first 
room offers some compensation in several sound Sir 
Joshuas and in a most ingenious Bazaar by J. F. Lewis, 
wherein the colour is more chastened than usual and the 
effect of daylight streaming through the narrow, high-set 
windows most cunningly rendered. 

To disengage an impression of the Exhibition is to think 
of Rembrandt and De Hooghe. It is a series of magnifi- 
cent portraits by the great Dutchman which gives character 
and dignity to the walls. Dignified, sombre, incompar- 
able, these masterpieces remind us how brilliant an in- 
ventor, how sustained an artist, was the author of Tie 
Night-Watch. A perfection of technique, an impenetrable 
mystery distinguish the best of them, and you have but to 
compare them with the early Italian pictures, lurking in 
their neighbourhood, to convince yourself that the mastery 
of colour and light belonged to Rembrandt. The very 
gravity of his scheme gives to his rare suggestions of colour 
a richness and a force, which the Italians, whose am- 
bition it was to leave no 
glittering tint, were unable to compass; while the deep 
shadow into which he was wont to plunge his backgrounds 
does but increase a thousand-fold the dazzle of his lights. 
The most restrained and grandiose of them all is Lord 
Brownlow’s Portrait of a Man: here every detail is most 
aptly rendered, but the subordination of the parts to the 
whole is a triumph of well-ordered design. The Man im 
Armour, on the other hand, exquisite as it is, is something 
of a tour de force, and the means whereby the effect of 
glint and glitter is produced are not happily concealed. 
Van Dyck’s elegant and dainty portrait of Viscount Grandi- 
son—how should a man thus styled fail of elegance ?—isa 
pleasant foil to the austerity of Rembrandt. An enchanting 
gaiety is the dominant note of the gold-embroidered hose 
and of the scarlet cloak. There is little mystery in the com- 
position, but it is all so easily and so adroitly handled, there 
is so keen a sense of courtliness and pleasantry in the 
bright, clean colour and the charming treatment of the 
details, that even after Rembrandt it has no appearance of 
smallness and the change of key is not unwelcome. 

The three little canvases by De Hooghe are scarce com- 
parable to the peerless masterpiece of the Louvre, or to 
the fine examples of the National Gallery. But they are 
marvels of broad yet precise handling, and brilliant with 


inch of canvas without its 


light and atmosphere. The Courtyard of a Wine-House is so 
vivid as to be almost crude, but the /n/erior is as temperate 
as you could desire, and if only our modern painters had 
the hand and the taste to treat genre in the spirit of De 
Hooghe or Metzu, our exhibitions would not be a scandal 
of coarse colour and electric lights. Among the primitives 
there are some half a dozen curious and beautiful works, 
and such as rejoice in minute handling and a miraculous 
verisimilitude of detail need stray no further than the 
Holy Family, which the Catalogue ascribes to ‘ The Master 
of the Death of the Virgin.” But Martin Schongauer’s 
Triptych, which hangs hard by, is a piece of wanton grotes- 
query, and, being destitute of artistic quality and most prodi. 
gal of expression, can only appeal to those for whom pictures, 
like postage stamps, are desirable by their rarity. And 
on the other wall—as if in reproach—hang half a dozen 
severe and dignified portraits by More, Ketel, Pourbus, 
and the of Holbein! Not the work of great 
masters truly ; but, so reticent in treatment, so obedient 
to the grand tradition, that they surpass the lawless 
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achievements of many a greater man. It remains to note 
that Romney has never been seen to better advantage, 
and that, by the exhibition of some twenty-nine Blakes, 
the Linnell Family has avenged the slight which the 
Academy is vainly held to have put upon a master of 
British Landscape. 


‘THAT DEIL O° DUNDEE’ 


YHERE are few more pleasant or more bracing emotions 
than honest indignation, and it can be enjoyed in 
double measure by whoso will study carefully the fate of 
John Graham of Claverhouse. Not his fate in the flesh, 
for that was glorious: if his service was toilsome, it was 
rewarded as he wished ; he played the game, and knew 
not the bitterness of losing it. But his fate as he has 
fared at the hands of historians is otherwise and very 
curious to follow. You may first read Macaulay with his 
extracts from his Covenanting authorities (Walker and 
Wodrow and the rest), and enjoy your just possession of 
wrath; you pity the poor Covenanters and rail at the 
cruelties of their wicked oppressor, who ‘shed the blood 
of the saints like water.’ And then you may read Napier’s 
Memorials and Letters and rejoice worthily at the exposure 
of the fanatics who calumniated a hero, and of the illus- 
trious and popular historian who copied with premeditated 
and gleeful facility those lies about a man, his equal 
(very probably) in intellect and vastly his superior in 
most other things. 

It is all old history now. Truth is great and has pre- 
vailed over Lord Macaulay, whose word nobody could now 
take by itself. But the matter is still worth a few sen- 
tences. In the first place, Napier’s book is excellent 
good reading. He writes frankly as a hater of the side he 
is attacking, as an amateur, and, one may say, as a sports- 
man, He does not affect to be cool; his indignation is 
roused, and he rouses yours inevitably in stating a 
case whose strength is not in the remarks of a hot parti- 
san (as we may fairly call him) but in the nature of things 
and in authentic documents. It is very pleasant to follow 
him as he exposes, indignantly but humorously, the deli- 
berate ignorance of Macaulay, and makes sport of the crazy 
reveries ot Wodrow and Patrick the Pedlar and the rest 
of the saintly historians, and proves to you the cowardly 
maliciousness of Bishop Burnet. And he is ever careful and 
ready with his evidence: in fact be isa wholesome corrector 
of that ‘rapid, dazzling, and dramatic history, which so 
often delights us in Lord Macaulay and the Christmas 
pantomimes.’ In the second place, Truth has had in this 
instance a weightier adversary than the Whig champion. 
For tens that have read Napier, hundreds have read 
Macaulay, but thousands O/d Mortality. That Sir Walter, 
with his Tory principles and his Cavalier sympathies, 
should have painted Claverhouse, the hero of Killie- 
crankie, blacker than he was, is strange indeed. But we 
must remember that the Covenanters, their piety and 
pathos and saintliness and sufferings, were become a sort 
of national myth, whose influence was hard to withstand. 
The result is one of his few failures, a character that 
merely as a creation of fiction is impossible. None of us 
is wholly black or white; all are grey, as we know. But 
this Claverhouse in O/d Mortality combines qualities that 
may hardly co-exist: a gentleman cannot be deliberately 
cruel towards inoffensive people. Either the character is 
impossible, or one must say that, as Sir Walter draws it, 
his eulogistic remarks are, on analysis, valueless. But in 
truth he was thinking of the ‘ Christian carrier.’ The 
story of this worthy, how he was peaceably gardening, 
when ‘bloody Clavers’ came upon him and _ for 
no particular reason, except that he (Brown was 
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his name) was virtuous, shot him with his own 
hand, and went on to gibe at his widow, who had seen 
the ghastly outrage—this, all this is told with the greatest 
unction by Peter the Pedlar. Sir Walter had seen the 
account, and had not seen a then unpublished letter, 
which shows that Brown was a rebel, in hiding since 
Bothwell Bridge and engaged in fomenting sedition: that 
he was found in possession of arms, and executed by the 
ordinary law of the time. One feels sure there was some- 
thing sturdy about a person called ‘the Christian Car- 
rier. Pity Sir Walter accepted the story : he wrote after- 
wards .... ‘the beastly Covenanters, against whom he 
(Dundee) acted, hardly had any claim to be called men 
unless what was founded on their walking upon their 
hind feet. You can hardly conceive the perfidy, cruelty, 
and stupidity of these people, according to the accounts 
they have themselves preserved,’ Still he leaves his Claver- 
house a cross between the ‘bloody Clavers’ of the Cove- 
nanters and the ‘ Bonnie Dundee’ of his own immortal 
song; and he can scarce have seen those letters which 
the Duke of Buccleuch allowed Napier to publish, 
The fact, of course, is that the Covenanters were impos- 
sible citizens, whom the Government of Charles I!. (it 
may be at least argued) was justified in suppressing. It 
was all very well to call it tyranny to prevent their 
‘worshipping God in their own way,’ but that way 
included, among other things, the murder of an old arch- 
bishop in the armsof hisdaughter—a more authentic person 
than the Christian Carrier's widow, she! The Govern- 
ment and their worthiest instrument determined to crush 
them once and for all. Claverhouse could not have liked 
the work: but, as he writes, ‘I am as sorry to see a man 
die, even a Whig, as any of themselves ; but when one dies 
justly for his own faults, and may save a hundred to fall 
in the like, I have no scruple. He was severe, then, 
terribly severe by our idea, and was perhaps the executant 
of a bad policy ; but severity is not cruelty. His stirring 
life was of the kind to call out a man’s working virtues. 
In his prosecution of the Covenanters, he showed un- 
equalled energy and vigilance; at Court tact and fascina- 
tion; at the fall of James statesmanship and genius in 
war; and throughout his life, in his early service with 
the Prince of Orange, in his youth as at Killie- 
crankie, unqualified personal courage. These qualities 
one may predicate of him for certain. They raise some 
questions : he was almost the only bold and loyal adviser 
near James’s person when William landed, and one wonders 
if, had James listened, he would then, or later in Scotland, 
have driven the Dutchmen into the sea. It was quite 
possible. Butstill better for his fame and for posthumous 
sympathy to die as he died. ‘One named Johnston told 
the deponent that he had catched the Viscount as he fell 
from his horse, after his being shot, at the said fight ; the 
Viscount then asking the said Johnston how the day went, 
and that he answered—the day went well for the King — 
meaning King James, but that he was sorry for his lord- 
ship ; and that the Viscount replied—it was the less 
matter for him, seeing the day went well for his Master,’ 
Dulce et decorum est, But these qualities do not ex- 
haust his character. He was polished of course, and that 
rapid success at Court of a country gentleman who had 
passed his life in the field is sufficiently impressive ; 
but he had learning as well. His spelling is that of his 
time, but his expression is steady and shows at least a clear 
head and a capable intellect. With every beauty he was 
not amatory. In spite of his writing once that he would 
take a certain lady ‘in her Smoak’—she was not to be 
taken—one may say he was somewhat cold in this relation, 
and, even if his Covenanting critics had not borne witness 
to his morals, that he had gone fast and was tired, Being 
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‘in treaty for the daughter of a Presbyterian house, he 


writes to one who feared bad influences for him: ‘it is 
not in the power of love, nor any other folly to alter my 
loyalty.’ Poor man, he was sorely tried : having to leave his 
wife on his wedding-day to go and suppress a conventicle 
or some such meeting, and he allowed himself a rare expres- 
sion of irritation : ‘I shall be revenged some time or other 
of this unseasonable trouble those dogs give me. They 
might have let Tuesday pass.’ Loyalty was his passion, and 
his passion, as that of others like him, has often been 
written of as though there were something stupid and 
wrong-headed about its persistence. But it may be that 
in his day, loyalty to King James was the creed of an en- 
lightened statesman ; that the stupidity was, if anywhere, 
with those who would call in a foreigner to prevent our 
universal toleration. 

One takes his leave of Dundee with admiration: a 
strong, capable, masculine man, severe even to extremity 
in the interests of what he thought just and conducive to 
the nation’s happiness; planning his own advantage as 
an honest man may ; clear-headed at the supreme crisis, 
daring and loyal unto death. It is worth noting that, 
a few fanatics apart, the counsel for the other side is only 
Bishop Burnet, who cringed to the powers that were and 
told lies about them when they were not—him and none 
other. For the Whig Advocate who wrote to prove that 
God had always mistrusted and disliked the Tories, took 
his falsehoods ready made—like the Whig Advocate and 
man of letters he was. 


THE NATIONALISTS AND THE DYNAMITERS 


TPXHE sincerity of tha outburst of virtuous indignation 

with which the Irish Nationalists greeted the 
dynamite outrage in Exchange Court, Dublin, has not 
unnaturally been questioned ; seeing how quickly a simi- 
lar display of feeling from the same quarter, on the 
occasion of the Phanix Park murders, evaporated the 
moment there was a chance of bringing the assassins to 
justice. Despite the protestations of anger and grief 
with which the Parnellites rent the air when Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke met their doom, not 
one of these horror-stricken patriots ever at any time ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the fate which ultimately befell 
the murderers of those hapless gentlemen or admitted that 
their fate was a just one. On the contrary, as Mr. Carson has 
pointed out in a recent issue of The 7'imes, the very men 
who loudly denounced the murderers subsequently de- 
nounced more loudly still all who were instrumental in 
securing their conviction. Now that the Government is 
dependent for its slender majority on the Irish Nation- 
alists alone, it may be well to call to remembrance a 
remarkable appeal to them made through their leader by 
no less a person than the present Prime Minister on this 
very point, and to note how this appeal was regarded 
both by him who made it and by those to whom it was 
addressed. 

At the General Election in ’85, the Parnellites for 
strategic purposes, and for strategic purposes only, sup- 
ported the Conservative party. In November of that 
year, Mr. Parnell, speaking at Liverpool, said ; ‘1 am bound 
to say that I believe that the Irishman in this election who 
votes for a Liberal or a Radical candidate will be voting 
as much as lies in his power to hand us back into chains, 
imprisonment, and death.’ On the following day Mr. 
Gladstone spoke at Edinburgh, and, citing the above 
passage, said :—‘I donot know what Mr. Parnell means 
by the word “ death,” but Iam very much afraid, indeed 
I am convinced, that a great many persons will believe he 
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means that the Liberal Party, and Lord Spencer in parti- 
cular as their able and patriotic organ, committed a crime 
against Ireland in tracing into its dark recess that 
horrible assassination which in ‘82 petrified this country, 
...+ I say this, he has used words of the utmost rashness, 
and he has used words that multitudes will interpret into 
an apology for assassination. I hope he will take some 
opportunity of disclaiming emphatically that meaning, and 
of owning to the enormous services done by Lord Spencer 
with respect to the Phoenix Park assassinations. I 
make that challenge here; I register it here. I say we 
are entitled, after what he has said, to have an acknow- 
ledgment of the enormous services done by Lord Spencer 
in bringing to justice the assassins of the Phoenix Park.’ 

Did Mr. Parnell take up the challenge thus solemnly 

registered? No. Did he disclaim the intention of 
apologising for murder? No. Did he acknowledge the 
enormous services of Lord Spencer? No. What he 
did do was to send his acknowledgments to the treasurer of 
the Irish Parliamentary Fund in America, a fund the 
subscriptions to which were regularly announced in the 
Irish World (the organ of the Dynamiters, the paper which 
spoke of the murders as ‘the Victory in the Phoenix 
Park,’) for ‘ the prompt and daily assistance from America’ 
received during the election of ’85, without which, he 
added, ‘ many of our nominations must have fallen through 
for want of funds.’ In short, to judge from the subse- 
quent conduct of Mr. Parnell and his followers, their pro- 
fessions of horror at such outrages as the Dublin murders 
were simulated in order to hoodwink the British public ; 
while, to judge from the subsequent conduct of Mr. Glad- 
stone, his passionate appeal to the Nationalist leader was 
prompted rather by a wish to influence the elections than 
by a sense of outraged morality : seeing that, despite Mr. 
Parneil’s extremely cynical disregard of the appeal, he 
was received not long after as an honoured guest at 
Hawarden Castle. 

That Mr. Parnell knew his man when he treated Mr, 
Gladstone’s appeal with contempt has been abundantly 
proved since. He himself lived to hear boycotting—that 
system of intimidation in the rear of which, said Mr, Glad- 
stone, stood ‘the murder which is not to be denounced’ 
—extenuated by the same statesman, if not openly ap- 
plauded, under the euphemistic appellation of ‘ exclusive 
dealing. The authors of the Plan of Campaign—the 
natural outcome of that course of instruction in thieving 
which Mr. Gladstone with periphrastic verbosity described 
as ‘a mission to demoralise a people by teaching them to 
make the property of their neighbours the object of their 
covetous desires ’—have lived to see the Government of the 
very man who thus denounced their practices devising an 
expedient to deliver them from the consequences of their 
conduct. When, therefore, we observe how much righteous 
indignation on the part of Gladstonian statesmen has been 
transformed into something very like cordial approval, let 
us not be too hard on the Nationalists for their faithful 
adherence to a policy sanctioned by so high an example. 
They have tried to hoodwink us: may not they themselves 
also be hoodwinked and led away by the adaptability and 
pliability of their Ministerial allies, who have deceived 
themselves into the belief that men who have accepted 
the Gospel of Plunder may one day be induced to subscribe 
the Athanasian Creed ? 

C, W, Rapetirre Cooke, 


BEHIND THE DOOR 


| eng looked out of the window upon the drizzle 
4A and the lights. Her restless thoughts turned 
spasmodically from one noise to another, till her mind 
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was a confusion of warring excitements, and neither 
eyes nor ears defined their impressions. There was still 
a good hour to run, and yet as each footfall sounded on 
the pavement her heart leapt, and in the division of her 
attention her nerves grew frantic. She fled across the 
room, and falling into a chair took up a novel. Three 
times she read a sentence in which the words carried no 
meaning ; between the sounds of the street and those 
footsteps in the further room her head was throbbing ; a 
thin stitch of pain pierced her temples. She threw down 
the book and gasped into both her hands. Her hus- 
band’s march around that inner chamber tormented her 
beyond restraint ; she could have struck him for his folly. 
On this night and in the approach of this great hour she 
had wished to deal gently with him; to load him with no 
reproaches, to use him rather with kindness, to soothe 
him, as it were, toa sleep from which he would awaken 
to his loss of her, and to carry away perhaps some amicable 
sense of his good qualities and her own reputable per- 
formances as his wife. But now he and her own agitation 
threatened to rob her of this ultimate privilege. The 
sound of his tramp, fitful and restless, filled her with 
annoyance. Her mouth was wryed with the petulance 
of her irritation. She uttered a cry of disgust and started 
to her feet. 

Outside the thin rain was still falling ; 
as comfortless as her own soul. 
soundless, inviting her to rest. 


the scene was 
The fire blazed red and 
On an impulse she fell 
to her knees before it, and warming her palms, sank 
slowly upon an elbow into the hearth-rug. Here, it 
seemed to her at this moment, the holy incense ascended 
from a friend’s sacrosanct with the divine bonds of wed- 
lock. In an hour must she pass beyond the peace and 
privilege of this sacrifice into the wet and chill of that 
December night; and (so it seemed to her strained 
fancy) her fires would never burn again with this calm 
and soporific flame. The rich glow drew her thoughts ; 
her comfortable body basked in the warmth of that 
hearth she must abandon. A little longer, and he would 
be at the door; his rap would summon her from this quiet 
haven into the high seas of a perilous adventure. She 
shivered at the thought of those damp streets, that gusty 
station, and that tempestuous flight. 

Allerton pushed open the door with a tremulous hand, 
and entered with quick, uneasy steps. 
turned and threw over her shoulder a glance of fear. He 
stopped abruptly, and gazed at his wife from vacant eyes. 
lt seemed as though he had come, bound upon some vital 


At the noise she 


errand, and had suddenly been frightened from his pur- 
pose. He paused irresolutely, his gaze upon her, his 
fingers clutched into his palms, his body in a rigid cast cf 
impotence. A horrid beam of light moved feverishly in 
his eyeballs; his chin twitched, and his heart thumped 
like a hammer. 

From the apparition Ellice turned again with a frown 
towards the fire. He was bent, it appeared, upon obliter- 
ating the vestiges of her kindliness. Why had he not 
left her to her better mood? He stood interpreted for 
a reproach against her barbarous resolution. She had 
suffered much, it was true ; they were no mates for each 
other. But she had no active feelings of hostility against 
him ; only she was uneasy, and would be out of the rou- 
tine of grey and sober duty. Some colour was come into 
her life, and she was off for the sunlight and the fresh 
air of heaven. She lay down into the rug, and pulled a 
corner about her shoulders. 

‘Why don’t you light the lamp 
said fretfully and shuddered. 

You may ring for it, she answered, without lifting her 
head. 


I hate the dark, he 
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She heard his lips moving in the silence. 
an arm and poked the fire into life. 

‘For God’s sake, don't,’ he exclaimed harshly; ‘I can’t 
stand it. It——’ but his sentence tailed away and he 
withdrew the poker from her grasp. It fell from his 
fingers with adash. His jaw dropped open, and he stood 
staring at the grate as at a ghost. Then he passed a shak- 
ing hand over his forehead. 


She put out: 


‘IT don’t know what’s—at least I do, he said with a 
short cackle of mirthless laughter. 
lie like that ?’ 

‘It’s comfortable, she returned, laconically. 


‘Ellice, why do you 


Her heart 
fluttered at the approach of that appointed hour, but the 
immediate irritation of his presence sobered all her nerves. 
She had now but the familiar feeling of sullen revolt against 
a querulous master. His breaths came hot and fast upon 
her neck. 

‘I wish you would go away,’ she said, sharply. For 
answer he bent and touched her hair with his lips, 

‘Ellice, he said brokenly, ‘Ellice, there was something 
came over me then. Something dissolved in my heart; 
something horrible and—I won't think of it. 
I'll watch you from this chair.’ 


He drew his seat to the corner of the fireplace, and 


Let me sit 
down, dear. 


She did not want them. 
The unmanly twist in his voice filled her with scorn of 


kept his eyes upon her face. 


him. He reached out his hands tothe blaze. The fingers 
trembled. He sighed a deep sigh of indefinite sorrow, 
and drew them back. 

‘They still tremble, Ellice,’ he said softly ; ‘I should not 
talk of it. 


spirit has left me. 


But I am better now. Ellice, dear, the evil 
It came upon me all of a sudden, and 
It always goes, so it’s all right, isn’t it ? 
We all live through our roughest times. _ I’ve proved that. 
They have no mean- 
I was horrible when I 
It changed so suddenly. 


now it’s gone. 


But somehow ideas won't help you. 
ing. It was you, dear, | think, 
came in. Perhaps it was your 
presence, dear.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders, but made no sign, ‘I 
like your silence,’ he went on, ‘I like to see you lying 
there. Talk to me. You haven't talked much lately. I 
feel quite happy now. It’s like the Bible, isn’t it? 
David played to Saul. Play to me. Oh, I forgot; you 
hate playing.’ 

He stooped and caressed her hair with his fingers. 

‘Don't, said she, and shrunk away. He giggled awk- 
wardly, apologetically. His touch was as a taint to her, 
a sacrilege upon the property of another; but in her 
heart still lingered a wish to be gentle in this last 
hour. 

‘I could go on like this for ever,’ he said, holding out 
‘Why should this change 
have come like this. The world wags and changes, doesn’t 
it? Peopledie, my Ellice.’ Helaughed nervously. ‘1 wonder 
why. Do you think I talk sense?’ he asked, with a smile 
of some anxiety. ‘I think my wits are all right, Ellice. 
It’s only nerves. They’re queer things. I can always think. 
It’s only that ideas—I mean the divisions——Oh !’ 


his hands again to the fire. 


he sighed, ‘ what does it matter 7, 

‘If you'd fight against it, you'd be all right, she 
answered, with brief disdain. ‘Other people are de- 
pressed, but they don’t give way to it.’ 

He shook his head. ‘Oh yes, depressed,’ he said. The 
impossibility of explanation suddenly rose like a wall and 
cut him off from her sympathy. ‘ How warm the fire is. 
It would be nice to stay like this always. What do you 
see inthe ashes? There I climb, Ellice (don’t you see ?), 
a tiny boy on the cliffs. 1 remember so well. How 
prettily your bosom rises and falls in the firelight ; 
and what a beautiful line that is from your waist !’ 
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She rose impatiently, and withdrew into the twilight of 
the room. His eyes, following her movement, rested on 
the window. A start of fear dilated them. 

‘Do pull down the blinds,’ he said angrily. 
that damnable December street. Keep the night out. 
It is devilish.” He got upon his feet, and paced the floor 
uneasily. ‘Good God, I hope it won't come back. Every- 
thing’s falling away. My God!’ he said, and stamped 
furiously with his foot. He stood silent a moment, and 
then took two or three steps to her. ‘ Ellice, he implored, 
Don’t let me go any further, 


‘There is 


‘put your hand on me. 
darling—don’t let me.’ 
She hesitated perceptibly, and then put out her arm. 

‘It is shameful to give way like this to mere fancy,’ she 
said. ‘It’s like a girl in hysterics or a child in the dark.’ 
He kneeled slowly down at her feet, and surrendered 
himself to her. She felt his pulse throbbing heavily in 
his temples. 

‘That’s it, Ellice,” he murmured ; ‘that’s just it—a 
child in the dark, a child in the dark. I can’t tell you 
all the horror of it,’ he continued in a low tone, and 
turning his face upon her knees, he caught her hand and 
held st. ‘It's the fear of an unknown evil—a fear, nothing 
but a fear.’ 

‘Fear of what?’ 
‘Of me?’ 

‘No; only a fear, 
thing—in a leaf--in a word—in a sight. 


she asked with an awkward laugh. 


It may begin anywhere, and in any- 
All things in 
God's world seem constructed to cause it. I don’t think I 
can explain. I am thinking of something, and I drift—I 
drift—clutching, clutching all the way—towards 

‘What ?’ she asked. 

‘Something—a fear, a horror. Iam afraid of myself. 
I ain afraid of everything. I aw afraid of what I shall 
do. I dare not have any—any weapon in the house. I 
am afraid of the chloral bottle. If a panic came upon 
me I should—Oh, God, I don’t know what I should do,’ 
he moaned. 

The clock upon the mantelpiece sounded the half hour. 
She withdrew her hands and edged her chair away. He 
rose to his feet and put his fingers on her shoulder. 

‘But I’m going to be all right. You have made me 
sleepy, dear, I’m not afraid now somehow.’ He laughed 
quite joyously, ‘Good night, Ellice.’ 

‘Good night,’ she echoed. 

‘You will be within call, if I wake?’ he asked softly. 
‘You have doctored me so well.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ she replied abruptly. 

‘Good night, Ellice.’ 

He stooped swiftly and kissed her ere she was aware, 
The door fell to behind him and he vanished humming an 
air very gently. Ellice stared into the darkness. The 
strain of that old melody was in her ears, as she had sung 
it to him in the half-lights years before. She was glad he 
had left her so, glad even that he had kissed her. His 
salutation was as the solemn signal of a final parting. 
Neither was to return. They had gone their ways, and 
one lay through the valley, and one across the hills. The 
embarrassments of their fellowship were past now for 
ever and she was free to regard him with the eyes of a 
friend, When those morbid fancies had passed there were 
better prospects in life for him, as now there were for hey 
also. From a corner of the room she drew a hat and a 
cloak, and thus prepared sat down to wait before the 
failing fire. 

The silence of the room fretted her no less than the 
noises of the street. She stirred restlessly ; at a sputter 
of the coal she started and clutched her cloak to her in a 
fit of unreasoning alarm. She glanced about the corners 
of that darkened chamber fearfully. Then at the sound 
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of akey turning in the lock of the hall-door she rose 
and clasped the mantelpiece with a trembling hand, 
turning her scared and eager face towards the entrance, 
As the man crossed the threshold she made a little move- 
ment forward, stopped and fell back again. 

‘Arthur!’ she cried despairingly. He came to her 
quickly. 

‘What is it, darling ? he whispered. 
I've come? Hush! Let us go at once.’ 

She drew back from him, and covered her face with her 


‘Aren't you glad 


hands. 

‘No,no!’ she said brokenly ; ‘1 cannot—I 

‘Ellice,’ said he seriously, ‘ you cannot now go back on 
your decision. Come; let us get away. We have thought 
it all over and made up our minds. There is nothing more 
to be said.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said suddenly, raising her face to him. ‘It is 
too late. Iam tired. Take me away, then.’ She sighed. 
‘I am so tired, Arthur—waiting—waiting. And he was 
so dreadful. Oh, it is all so terrible! If only it might be 
to-morrow !’ 

‘It must be now,’ he replied decisively. 

‘Yes, yes, she answered; ‘I have made up my mind, 
She went a step towards the door with him and paused, 
Turning, she looked at the fire. ‘It burns brightly, Arthur. 
Look at it,’ she whispered. ‘I wonder what I am doing.’ 

‘Ellice, be sensible. Don’t give way,’ he said sternly. 





‘Come.’ 


‘Come.’ 

He put an arm about her and led her 
across the room; she yielded without resistance to his 
guidance. Half way upon the passage, the door rattled 
and opened swiftly, and then a sharp gasp of fear seemed 
to fill the room. The woman with a scream staggered 
and fell away from her support; and the man himself 
stood aghast and motionless. 

‘Ellice! Ellice!’ cried a hoarse sharp voice out of the 
twilight. ‘Ellice! my God! Are you still there? I can't 
see. Where is your hand? Put your hand on me, Ellice!’ 

The light fell on his face; his desperate eyes were 
rayed with horror; he burst into dry laughter, and 
ended with a long spluttering breath, staring at the 
stranger. A gentle sigh escaped him, and he put his 
hand to his head. 

‘Thank God, some one is here, he said, wearily, ‘ who 
is it? Kimber? I was mortally shaken just now. Isn't it 
late? Please stop a little. It isn’t very late. Id like to 
No, I think I'll go to bed now while 
I can sleep better if some one 
‘You will 


firmly 


talk to some one. 
you're in the house. 
strong is here.’ He laughed deprecatingly. 
think me mad or a coward or something,’ he said ; ‘but 
I’ve no control over my nerves just now; I'm a little 
fidgety, I mean, and I came to tell Ellice it was time 
It’s all right, I'll go back now. You 
keep her company, Kimber. I know it’s rather nonsense 
what I’m saying, but I suppose I’m sleepy.’ He laughed 
‘You should put on more 
Ellice, you've got your hat 
on; were you going out? Please don’t go just now.’ 

He warmed his hands at the blaze. His wife shrank 
back into the shadows, her voice frightened from her 


she went to bed. 


again and poked the fire. 


coals. It’s bitter outside. 


throat, her eyes alive with fears. 

‘You'll stay, Kimber?’ he asked, almost casually. 
a cold night: you stay and get warm.’ 

Kimber glanced at the woman, but could not see more 


‘It’s 


than her figure in the obscurity. 

‘Yes, I'll stay a bit,’ he said mechanically. 

‘That’s right. Then I'm off to bed,’ returned Allerton 
cheerfully. ‘I’ve got to sleep. I think I can sleep 
now. I don’t get much sleep, you know, Kimber. Good 


night.’ 
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The door shut upon him once more, and his foot- 
steps retreated along the hall. Kimber stood without 
a movement; but after a moment’s pause the woman 
rushed from her corner and turned the key in the lock, 
Then she faced her lover, and throwing herself into his 
arms sobbed upon him. 

‘Let us go, oh, let us go!’ she wailed. Kimber said 
nothing, but frowned at the fire. ‘Arthur, Arthur, don’t 
you hear? Take me away!’ she cried. 

‘He didn’t know!’ said the man moodily. ‘He saw 
nothing. By God! He must be mad.’ 

‘No, no,’ she eried, ‘he is not. He is quite well ; he is 
as well as I am. He is driving me to death. He is a 
coward, a coward. There’s nothing the matter with him. 
Let us go,’ she repeated, clinging to him. ‘ Why doesn’t 
he pray to God to cure him. It is so easy. It’s only 
nerves. I’m as bad as he is. She gave an hysterical 
little laugh. ‘It’s just this he’s suffering from. I know. 
It’s hysteria. I’m worse. There’s no harm in it. Oh, | 
can’t bear it. Take me away!’ 

Kimber roused himself at last. 

‘ All right,’ he said slowly. ‘Wecan’t go back. We'll 
go.’ 

Even as he spoke the handle of the door was jerked 
violently, and Allerton’s harsh voice rang loud outside the 
door. 

‘Ellice, Ellice! Kimber !’ it said shrilly. 

The woman put her mouth upon his shoulder, and a 
scream strangled itself in the roof of her mouth. The 
door banged and rattled. ‘You've locked it. He's ill. 
Let me open it,’ said Kimber quickly. 

‘No, no, she gasped ; ‘I can’t bear it. Take me away, 
Arthur, take me away.’ 

The handle kept turning aimlessly backwards and for- 
wards. ‘Ellice! Ellice! Ellice!’ cried the voice inces- 
santly. 

‘Let me go,’ said Kimber suddenly. She clung to 
him closer. 

‘Ellice! Ellice!’ the voice was crying behind the 
door. 

Kimber put her aside, and dashed forward. A_ heavy 
sound came from the passage. He threw open the door 
and bent down. His hand touched a limp body in the 
darkness, and the sickly odour of chloral filled his 
nostrils. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
LIFE IN AUSTRALIA 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Cheltenham, 10th January, 1893. 


S1r,—Perhapsyou will be good enough to permit me to end my 
contributions on this subject by showing how the present state 
of Australian affairs was reached. The early squatters in Victoria 
contrived to prevent warfare with the aborigines. Some were 
occasionally employed as shepherds and labourers. When 
most Europeans rushed to the gold-fields, I had thousands of 
sheep well cared for by natives. At an earlier date, they pro- 
posed that the country should be held in partnership between 
the ‘ whitefellows’ and themselves, provided they were supplied 
with ‘ tucker and baccy’: their requirements in the way of 
clothing were not large. In those days the Government ob- 
jected to squatters raising crops. My first attemptat wheat 
growing in the interior was confined to fifteen acres, which 
merely yielded enough for seed. This failure was mainly due 
to a hot wind that blighted the crop in first ear. Flour was 
then brought 200 miles from town; it is now sent there 
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in large quantities. On our runs we built scores of reservoirs, 
by excavation and embankment, each capable of watering 
eight or ten thousand sheep. The land was enclosed, and also 
divided into paddocks by fencing. Proper water-supply 
doubled the stock-bearing capacity and the fencing increased it 
by one-fourth while reducing the working expenses by two- 
thirds. Chiefly through the extensive holdings and the greater 
intelligence of the Crown tenants, the stock was vastly im- 
proved, the resources of the country developed, and the scab 
disease extirpated save in West Australia, which was governed 
from Downing Street till last year. 

The Land Laws of Australia were somewhat peculiar. The 
Crown tenants were not usually allowed to purchase freely, 
even at auction, but others could select the best paris of their 
runs if thus opened by the State. Som? 15,000 acres of one of 
our runs and a similar proportion of several others were thus 
thrown open. In the former case for example, the area was 
offered for selection, and was all taken up in one day. 
According to the special law on the subject, the occupant, or 
any one else could buy ‘certificates ’ and employ selectors to 
locate them, and the lessee secured the area in this way at 
about 25s. per acre. One of the conditions for securing the 
fee was the erection of a ‘habitable dwelling’ on each lot 
within a year. In compliance with this condition the purchaser 
erected 63 dwellings (none of them required for use) within the 
last month of the year. It was then pastoral land: it is now 
partly cultivated and is worth £3 per acre. More recently a 
Land Tax was imposed on all estates in Victoria, of greater 
value than £2500, the tax being 20 per cent. per annum on the 
rental value. 

Though much Australian territory is desert, it is yet possible 
that Australasia may have an enormous population. As in 
other countries where evaporation is at times in excess of the 
rainfall, periodic droughts should be anticipated and provided 
against as far as possible. The treading of the live stock tends 
very largely to increase the flow of the rivers. The Wimmera 
and the Darling, before the country was stocked, failed to run 
for three years consecutively, though the latter is now generally 
navigable for 700 miles or so at some period of each year. | 
have heard of grain of different kinds being sown in one locality 
for three seasons on end, and there being insufficient moisture 
for germination, there came up a mixed crop in the fourth year, 
A squatter who had a good stock of hay in the interior during 
the gold fever sold it at £40 per ton to a publican, who, being 
told that a little salt would make it more palatable, replied that 
‘it was salt enough already.’ Another was short of water on 
his run, but would not sink a well lest he should find gold. 
Silver was known to exist in South Australia, but the discovery 
of the Broken Hill Mines just over the border was somewhat 
of a surprise. I have it on good authority that the metal is 
now being obtained there at 17d. per ounce (about half the 
market price here), and at 13d. per ounce in America. This 
should not lead to the disuse of silver, nor should the produc- 
tion of wheat at a cost of 2s. per bushel lead to the lessened 
use : rather the reverse in both cases. 

I may mention, in conclusion, the solution of a difficulty 
which arose in New South Wales and Victoria many years 
since. The rent of Crown Lands was raised unduly, and the 
squatters appealed to the Local Parliament for redress: the 
result was an Act enabling the matter to be referred to 
arbitrators mutually appointed, a County Court Judge being 
umpire. The rents were reduced on the average by 4o per 
cent., and leases were granted for fourteen years, which doubled 
the grazing capacity of the land by means of fencing, and the 
provision of water in dry country. Both parties were amply 
satisfied with the award. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
value of the fee of Irish land might be settled by means 
of even-handed arbitration, and the sale and_ purchase 
made compulsory on both parties. If a tenant be un- 
able or unwilling to buy the fee he can sell his interest 
to some one else. As the case stands, landlords deprive 
good tenants of the opportunity of buying the fee, the 
less deserving not only obtain the privilege, but have their 
rents reduced by 20 per cent. during the fifty years that win 
the fee. To mend the matter, taxpayers are compelled to 
reject the best security while accepting the worst, Were the 
whole of Ireland dealt with, as in the case of Prussia, the secu- 
rity would be good, the semi-civil war ended, Of the £225,000 
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in rent.and instalments of purchase, due under the Land Act 
up to May 1889, only £1443 was in arrear, and | am not aware 
that the case is different at the present time. Having been 
arbitrator on behalf of the tenants in a Victorian district, | may 
state that a station with an average area of 100,000 acres, was 
usually dealt with each day. An Irish estate, on which the 
rent has been fixed by Commissioners appointed by the State, 
might be similarly treated as regards the value of the fee. 
If the rent be too high or too low owing to changed circum- 
stances, let that be rectified by the arbitrators, and the number 
of years’ purchase will indicate the value of the fee. The 
present incessant strife between landlords and _ tenants 
should be terminated, and as both political parties have been 
working pretty much on the same lines of late, they should 
thus unite in ending the strife of ages.—I am, etc., 
CHARLES WILSON. 





REVIEWS 
THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER 


The Unfortunate Traveller, or the Life of Jack Wilton. With 
an Essay on the Life and Writings of Thomas Nash, by 
EDMUND Gossk. London: At the Chiswick Press. 


Of the first fashioners of English prose, several were greater 
than Thomas Nash: none was more variously gifted. He 
was a writer by temperament and education. His literary 
ambitions, if mistaken, were yet clearly defined, and he never 
put pen to paper without a reasoned consciousness of the 
effect he would produce. The charge which he brings against 
the devil—that ‘ he hath left form, and is all for matter ’—could 
never with injustice be levelled at himself. Of his own style he 
is the constant critic, and he freely acknowledges himself 


Italianate. Why should he neglect any opportunity for the 
embellishment of his style? Why rely upon Saxon 
monosyllables—the smail change of the language — 


when infinite compounds are at hand, wherewith he 
may bombast out his speech? In fact, he had as 
keen a curiosity in words as the most vivid of the Eliza- 
He delighted in the agglomeration of synonyms 
as merrily as did Rabelais himself, with whom indeed 
he suggests many points of comparison. He denied with 
persistent energy that he owed the debt of imitation to 
Lyly. And in a sense his disclaimer is just. But distance 
changes perspective; and though Nash may have appeared 
to lead a reaction against the choicer Euphuism, for us at 
least the points of resemblance are striking enough. The 
habit of tricking out the commonest objects with high-sounding 
titles he caught, no doubt, of Rabelais. But the many 
affectations of his style, the constant and evenly balanced 
images, wherewith he decorates his narrative, were surely 
born of Lyly and no other, And yet there is this conspicuous 
difference between the two writers. Nash throughout his work 
strikes the note of what in the slang of modern literature is 
termed ‘realism. He is ever in the closest touch with life. 
His personages are not the fantastic impossibilities, which 
roam over the pages of Lyly and the Pastorals. If they have 
not character, at least they are compact of blood and bone, and 
if they speak the language of a mannered clique, they adapt it 
generously to their peculiar needs and season it as hotly as they 
please with the cant-phrases of the time. Again, Nash’s images 
are rarely the result of literary research. They spring not from 
the commonplace book but from living observation, ‘A third 
wavered and wagled his head’—he is describing the parties toa 
disputation—‘ like a proud horse playing with his bridle, or as | 
have seen some fantastical swimmer, at everie stroke, traine 
his chin side-long over his left shoulder. Where, if you search 
Euphues from end to end will you match this frank and straight 
reference to nature? And it is this ever-fresh spontaneity and 
vision of the world which separates Nash, Italianate and pupil 
of Aretino as he professes himself, from the most distinguished 
and ingenious of his contemporaries. 

If his style, when once established, remained uniform, there 
is much versatility in his matter. Asa master of invective he 


bethans. 
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is incomparable and alone. The ancient disputes have lost 
their power to thrill. We know that Harvey was a pedant and 
an impostor, but at this distance of time none would be at the 
pains to prove it. However, Nash handled his enemy with 
so lively a wit,so brisk a resource, that Have With You to 
Saffron Walden is still admirable reading, and in another 
fine passage, wherein he does due homage to Spenser, de- 
claring that in future ages the poet’s sole disgrace will be the 
friendship he cherished for Gabriel Harvey invective concludes 
in dignity. Again, Zhe Terrors of the Night is excellent com- 
mon sense, and if only Mr. Myers and the purveyors of Spooks 
were half as sane as was Thomas Nash, the world would not 
now be wallowing in pestilent superstitions. And then the 
Lenten Stuff is a tour de force of gaiety and high spirits: 
while Jack Wilton—as M. Jusserand has pointed out in his 
admirable History of the Novel—is, in effect, the ancestor in a 
direct line of Colonel Jack, of Tom Jones, of the immortal 
Pickwick. 

And yet the story, of which an excellent reprint is pub- 
lished at the Chiswick Press, is not in our opinion its 
author’s masterpiece. Capital passages it contains, no doubt, 
and the opening scenes are conceived in the true pica- 
resque spirit. But it lapses now and again into dulness, the 
interest is not sustained, and the parti-coloured style, so ad- 
mirably suited to invective or to such merry-making as the 
Praise of the Red Herring, is a heavy vehicle for what should 
be direct narrative. However, the book has many merits, to 
which M. Jusserand was the first to do full justice. The 
humour and brio of the romance, the curiousness of the dic- 
tion, the many flashes of insight into nature and humanity, are 
qualities not too common in literature, and for these, as well 
as for the excellent type of the picaroon which he introduced 
into English literature, we owe Nash our admiration and our 
thanks. 

Mr. Gosse’s introduction is unsatisfying from first to last, 
He assumes throughout an air of patronage towards his author 
and affects to say that, because so many generations have done 
without Nash, Jack Wilton and the rest have merely an anti- 
quarian interest. Now, frankly, the world has rubbed along com- 
fortably enough without any of the Elizabethans. It pretends to 
read Shakespeare and reprints Ben Jonson for the curious. But 
it prefers 77¢-Aits to either, and, for the last ten years at least, 
the complete Works of Nash have lain in the public libraries for 
the merest amateur to consult. However, Mr. Gosse presently 
proceeds to statements so astounding that we may presume that 
a half-knowledge explains his lack of enthusiasm. For instance, 
he is pleased to hazard the conjecture, ‘borne out by several 
allusions,’ upon which he is sternly silent, that Nash during a 
period of inaction was a reader to the press. As no evidence is 
adduced, it were just as wise to suggest that he was a cheese- 
monger or an Extension Lecturer. Long shots are not scholar- 
ship, and the wise critic refrains from dogmatism, where 
his ignorance is complete. In an address to the reader which 
prefaces his Lenten Stuff, Nash pleads that he is ‘cald away 
to correct the faults of the presse, that escaped in his absence 
from the Printing-house.’ So much is true, though the reference 
is plainly to the proofs of his own book. But Mr. Gosse, all 
agog to appear a ‘discoverer,’ makes light of practical 
difficulties, and perhaps in this case it doesn’t very much 
matter whether the bow he draws at a venture score a hit or 
amiss. However, we are but on the threshold of error, and 
this editor further ventures to state that the ‘intimate study of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible which this semi-theological 
tractate ’"—Chris?’s Tears—‘ necessitated had much to do with 
the clarification of the author’s style.’ He who has a micro- 
scopic eye may detect the clarification : but before he puts out 
this particular mote there is a beam of his own which clamours 
for expulsion. Yet the heroic quality of such a blunder as 
this almost condones its offence: as who should say that 
Homer fattened his style upon Zhe Gutter Gazette. And 
does it not add to the gaiety of a dull nation, to find an 
ex-Clark-Lecturer descending to so paltry and so disastrous 
a guess? Indeed,* one would imagine from Mr. Gosse’s 
pompous conclusion, that he had subjected the Authorised 
Version and Chriss Tears to a rigorous comparison, until one 
remembers that an interval of eighteen years separates the two 
works, and that Chris/’s Tears bears the earlier date. After 
this colossal piece of recklessness, every statement is in- 
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stantly discounted. And yet it is worth while to point out that 
it was not ‘a mock modesty which led Nash to fear that his ghost 
stories would appear to his readers duller than Holland cheese 
and more tiresome than homespun.’ For it so happens that 
Nash expressly claims to have avoided the calamity of dulness 
by ‘ welting and garding’ the narrative ‘with allusive exorna- 
tions and comparisons.’ However, that is how your modern 
editor tackles his victim, and it is time to protest in the name 
of sound scholarship and honest criticism against his casual 
indifference. After all, it is easy enough not to edit Nash—if 
you find it wearisome to read him, 


SHOOTING 


Letters to Young Shooters (Second Series). By Sir RALPH 
PAYNE GALLWEY, Bart. London: Longmans. 


Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey’s view of sport is exclusively the 
shooter’s. The gist of his theory might be put in a paragraph. 
First, he tells you how to work at obtaining, breeding, and pre- 
serving game; next, the novice is told how to observe as much 
of the habits and the flight of his partridges, his pheasants, or 
his grouse as shall enable him to train his beaters ; thirdly, 
having now such knowledge as will enable him to post his 
guns, he may practise his author’s theory of marksmanship. 
Further Sir Ralph goes not. Set him beside a covert, be it 
furze or plantation, be it turnips or heather, and he is all alive : 
ask him about any kind of sauntering ‘old English’ sport, and 
he is languid as canbe. He cares not for the solitary, to whom 
sport means nature and field and wood lore as well as shooting; 
who is prouder of circumventing one wary old heron in a flat 
meadow than of bringing down three driven grouse with as 
many successive barrels. If you would learn something about 
dogs—spaniels, pointers, setters—he refers you to Colonel 
Hutchison and the others; but in the matter of preparing 
retrievers he gives you a little masterpiece of method. He 
despises the hare as pot-hunter’s quarry, and only shows how 
to make him die without squealing ; but he is full of inventions 
as regards the plucky rabbit. If he have a weakness, it is for 
thewood- pigeon : it is a bird whose destruction wholesale is the 
very dullest variety of shooting known to British men ; but Sir 
Ralph's elaborate array of arrangements and decoys, not less 
than the unwonted enthusiasm with which he dwells on ‘the 
rush of the gale in the trees and the delightfully musical sigh 
of their wings,’ appears to show that he has had more than 
common luck with him. Our own experience is that in the 
winter dusk, if you post yourself in a wood where they flock to 
roost, you will, if the night be just a little windy, have a rapid 
succession of easy and uniform shots. A hundred to one gun 
is no unusual bag. 

This concentrated devotion to shooting as a fine art has 
prevented Sir Ralph from adding a classic to sporting litera- 
ture. But as a manual his work is excellent indeed. If you 
are in doubt about a point in pheasant rearing, if you are in- 
experienced in the management of a shooting-party, if you 
would know what is and what is not a sporting shot—here you 
will find advice and information set forth as clearly as Mr. 
Huxley’s self could set them, by a man who has taken nothing 
from others without testing it himself. He writes, out of pure 
knowledge, a style that is a model of lucidity. But in his 
revolt against descriptivenessand gush hehas gone toan opposite 
extreme, and, in treating of what is an amusement or it is 
nothing, he has quenched every spark of fun or fancy or enjoy- 
ment that might have made him pleasant as well as profitable 
reading. Dealing, as he does, with the open air and the wild 
life of England, not once, save in that sentence about wood- 
pigeons, does he utter a word to show that the shooter, unlike 
most other sportsmen, gets much of his pleasure from the con- 
ditions and the circumstances under which he works. In fact, 
Sir Ralph is as dry as Dr. Grace on cricket, or Roberts on 
billiards. So hard is it to be an artist in two media! 

But his matter is beyond praise. His book, indeed, should 
not only be in the library but also in the head of every shooting 
host in England. We attach no high importance to the 
instructions on mere shooting ; for here is the tyro’s only sound 
schoolmaster—experience : and after all, if the birds be there, 
it is his own look-out whether he hit or miss. But the land- 
owner's case is other. First, he should know that his land will 
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carry only a certain number of birds. Over-preservation does 
but mean that you pay an extravagant price per head and that 
many birds of your rearing have flown and fled to the more 
lightly stocked preseryes of your neighbour. Secondly, having 
got your birds and invited your guests, you must introduce the 
one to the other on proper terms. How many a fair prospect 
have we seen blasted by the bad beating, the inferior general- 
ship, that sends the pheasants of a well-stocked covert stealing to 
fresh woods or back to the undergrowth without yielding a 
shot! How exasperating when partridges or grouse go flying 
everywhere except to the guns! In providing against such 
dark contingencies Sir Ralph is impeccable. Thirdly, the 
beginner does not always know how much to shoot. Either 
he kills too many head, and none his next season, or he leaves 
more on wing than his land will carry. Sir Ralph’s advice on 
this point is uncommonly judicious. He lays down no absolute 
rule ; but he calculates that, for a fairly good game estate of 
3,000 acres, a moderate yearly bag may include 1,100 to 1,200 
pheasants, 400 to 500 partridges, 150 to 200 hares, 1000 to 
1200 rabbits. That is, roughly speaking, one head peracre. It 
will be a little more or a little less according to circumstances, 
but the figures will serve as a useful guide. 


LOGICIAN AND MYSTIC 
The Great Enigma, By W.S. Litty. London: Murray. 


Here as elsewhere, Mr. Lilly is rather critical than con- 
structive. Prophets and penny-a-liners will have it that (in 
Mr. Stephen’s phrase) religions are found out, and the race 
of man is discovered to be nought but ‘an ephemeral atom 
in the universe’, where all is flux; andthe Revue des deur 
Mondes declines an article on ‘Dieu’ on the plea that ‘La 
question de Dieu manque d’actualité.’ It is the ‘twilight 
of the gods,’ says Mr. Lilly ; and the question for him is, what 
has it suggested to replace a discredited Christianity? He 
divides the solutions of the great enigma into two categories: 
the atheistic and the agnostic. And so far as antitheism is con- 
cerned, the division is exhaustive : for the fim-de-stécle pantheism 
which merges God in nature practically annihilates Him as a 
separate and real existence. But Mr. Lilly makes a serious 
mistake when he imagines that all the latter-day rejectors of 
the orthodox faith as received in the Christian Churches are 
included in his diversives. Apart from these, apart from them 
that find salvation in the gospel according to David Grieve, 
stands the benevolent Neutral, accepting theism yet dubious of 
dogmas. He has capacities for good and evil, he has faith, 
and he has doubts; and for the generals of the Church 
militant to ignore him is unwise. 

Mr. Lilly’s treatment of atheism, which, if not exactly 
fashionable, yet flourishes on the soil of democracy, is satis- 
factory enough. But it is in the adopted country of Jean- 
Jacques that the weed is best developed; for there it is in 
absolute consonance with recent history and present govern- 
ment and finance. Mr. Lilly shows one choice and precious 
example in the Catéchisme du Libre Penseur, edited by one 
Monteil, of the Aepudligue Francaise, and blessed by that 
journal as the ‘best and most meritorious composition of its 
kind extant ;’ another in a Petit Catéchisme de Libre Penseur 
‘pour le colportage.’ Fas est et ab hoste doceri, as Comte 
knew ; and our evangelists have parodied the catechisms of 
Catholicism in respect of method and arrangement as diligently 
as the Father of Positivism himself. Here is what the catechu- 
men is to learn in the Sunday schools or convents of the new 
faith : ‘Whatis God? God is an expression. Do you be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being? I only believe what my reason (!) 
permits me to believe, and my reason refuses to admit the 
principle of the government of nature by any being whatso- 
ever. I am persuaded that Nature always has been, is, and 
will be, republican, and consequently fitted to govern herself’ 
For Republicans of the Jean-Jacques and Panama brands, 
this sort of thing is good, and good enough. Presently 
our Monteil gets moral. The good given to man _ con- 
sists of ‘ pleasures of the senses, pleasures of the intellect, and 
pleasures of the heart. And the order is at least significant 
It is not a profound philosophy, this gospel, according to 
Monteil : indeed, there was a time when man deemed it the 
creed of the Common Fool, But as a taste of the food affected 
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by our future ruler (the Working Man) it is not unworthy of 
attention. 

Excellent is Mr. Lilly’s judgment of the late Ernest Rénan : 
who, like the Cyrenaic of old, is uscless as an interpreter of 
life, for that he never realised its problems. But if Rénan offer 
no solution to the great enigma, it may be fairly urged that he 
(or rather his Teutonic masters of the New Criticism) cast 
some serious difficulties in the way of belief. These objections 
Mr. Lilly, at least in his present volume, does not set himself 
to remove ; but he does offer one or two useful suggestions 
from a standpoint very similar to that of the authors of Lux 
Mundt. He remarks with good effect that the difficulties 
raised by modern criticism are of most immediate importance 
to the ultra-Protestant. Indeed, up to a certain point the 
Catholic (Roman or Anglican) is entitled to reflect in this wise: 
‘The New Criticism is teaching these Protestants what we have 
been telling them all along ; namely, that the Church is prior 
to, and responsible for, the Bible.’ This belief in the priority 
of the Church gives the Catholic a fine sense of security; but 
he must not forget, as Mr. Lilly seems to do, that it is incum- 
beat on him to show that the narratives vouched by the Church 
are in fact the historical and authentic records themselves profess 
to be. In the second place, Mr. Lilly puts forward the suggestion 
with which Professor Mivart has already shocked the prelatical 
mind : that the Roman Catholic Church can afford to make large 
and liberal concessions to the demands of modern science and 
modern criticism. It is not of faith inthe Roman Church to 
hold (for instance) that the inspiration of Scripture is of the 
letter, nor that it extends to the titles of the sacred books. But 
though educated Catholics may fairly take up an attitude of 
expectancy (as in truth they do) and wait until the Church shall 
please to speak, they can scarce ask the common scientific 
person to imitate their attitude. This gentleman will have 
nothing to do with the @-friord which is faith: what he asks 
for is proof positive, and Mr. Lilly has none of that to give. 

Let us pass to the constructive part of his book. He 
bases his belief in Catholic Christianity on two principles: 
first, the development of Christian doctrine as explained by 
Cardinal Newman; secondly, Mysticism. As regards the 
one, it may be conceded that no other theory is tenable in the 
light of historical evidence, and it is contended by philosophic 
Romanists that no theory of Christianity is reasonable which 
does not recognise the principle of religious evolution. The 
analogy of the physical, social, and political sciences, they 
ingeniously argue, should lead the inquirer to expect that 
Revelation will be gradual and progressive. Nor, from this 
standpoint, is there anything derogatory to the Divine 
Attributes in the notion of the mind of man elaborating and 
interpreting the original deposit of faith under guidance. Mr. 
Lilly is here upon firm ground; though, before his position 
can be accepted, you will have to settle once for all what 
is the Church that can speak with authority to bind the 
thoughts of Christians. But many—especially, perhaps, in his 
own Church—will be of opinion that the greater prominence 
he gives to mysticism as his ultimate ground is certainly a 
mistake. In making faith the first principle of religion, and 
admitting that the truths of religion do (and almost ought to 
defy positive and mathematical demonstration, he is unassail- 
able. It is well, indeed, that so cultured a writer and so 
earnest a Christian should remind the zealots of dogma, both 
within and without his Church, of the potent words of 
Hilary (in all probability the author of the Athanasian creed), 
and should himself assert that Christian teaching professes to be 
symbolical and an economy of divine things. Every article of 
faith must be construed according to the sense of Goethe's 
verse : Alles Vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichniss : for ‘the best 
in this kind are but shadows’; and ‘the symbolised is greater 
and deeper and older than the symbol.’ It is not in the most, 
but in the least, dogmatic writings that the light of the eternal 
breaks most truly on the believer’s soul. The Nicene Creed 
and the Confession of Westminster are chiefly for their age; 
but the Gospel of St. John, the /mz¢ad/o, bring an eternal and 
unchanging message. But to confound, or to seem to con- 
found, Mysticism with Christianity is (the orthodox believer 
must hold) for Mr. Lilly to lose touch with those very facts and 
and dogmas of Revelation upon which his own Church lays so 
much stress. Catholicism has always recognised a mysticism 
of devotion, the mysticism of St. John the Divine, of A-Ke mpis, 
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of St. Theresa. Yet if the dogmas of Christianity have in them 
any truth at all, then must Christian mysticism differ in kind 
from the several varieties of the East. These Mr. Lilly ex- 
pounds at length, but he does not indicate any such difference, 
although he insists that the mysticism of Christianity in general 
and of Roman Catholicism in particular is infinitely the most 
rational of all—as indeed it needs to be. A far more serious 
objection is that most people are as incapable of mysticism as 
they are of philosophy, or politics, or art. Many an average 
believer can see no meaning in the /m/tatio, and naught but 
idle verbiage in our Tennyson’s S¢. Agnes’ Eve. Yet would it 
be hard if he should be damned for that at his begetting he 
was denied the gift of imagination. 

Speaking generally, Zhe Great Enigma produces a fine efiect 
of dialectical skill and varied culture ; yet leaves all misty 
and uncertain the writer’s system—we do not say of dogmatic 
theology but—of Christian apologetics. It is dedicated to 
Viscount Halifax (President of the English Church Union) to 
attest the generous sympathy of the author with much of the 
work of that body ; and there is no sensible Englishman but 
will rejoice to find a representative of the one Church with 
something to gain by the triumph of Liberationism condemning 
as ‘retrograde’ and ‘disreputable’ the impious and stupid 
proposal, which would sacrifice to the ‘brotherhood of Chad- 
band and Stiggins,’ ‘ the disciples of Hébert and Chaumette,’ the 
most venerable and useful institution which we hold in trust 
from our fathers for generations yet unborn. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES 


Echoes of Old Country Life: Being Recoliections of Sport, 
Politics, and Farming in the Good Old Times. By J. R 
FOWLER, of Aylesbury. London : Arnold. 


Mr. Fowler, like his father before him, kept the White 
Hart, at Aylesbury ; and he can tell of the freaks the gentle- 
men of the Royal Hunt would carry on in the Rochester Koom— 
concerning whose origin see Clarendon. Nor was he unworthy 
to sway the destinies of a tavern dating from the Wars of the 
Roses. Disraeli used to trust him in election matters : he was 
a capital sportsman, a lover of horseflesh and shorthorns, a 
connoisseur in cookery and wine. His was the motto of the 
flying cherub in his own Great Room: 

Let Peace and Concord sit and singe, 


And Subjects yield obedience to their Kinge. 


What then are the memories abiding in his mind ? 

Hardly was any great English hostelry unknown to Sir 
Walter ; and Mr. Fowler remembers how his father set him 
wt. 6) inthe hall to give Sir Walter good-morrow. Another 
old-world visitor was D’Orsay, the magnificent, who gambled 
after dinner onthe twirling of knives, and scattered sovereigns 
among the guests, and would send an express to London for a 
change of raiment. That was when Lord Errol was Master of 
the Buckhounds, and with him there were always his brothers- 
in-law, Lord Frederick and Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. ‘It 
was a fine sight,’ says our author, ‘to see the assemblage seat 
themselves at dinner in the old Rochester Room at the White 
Hart, more than half of them in scarlet dress coats: Count 
L’Orsay in a scarlet coat with a rather large collar thrown very 
much back, showing a broad expanse of white waistcoat, the 
coat lined and faced with pale blue satin, and the shirts with 
nich white watered silk.’ As is natural, Mr. Fowler has an eye 
for such scenes ; and when strawberries are eaten at 16s. a pound 
or when free and independent electors are refreshed—every 
voting mother’s son of them—at an average of 20s. per head— 
those are his red-letter days. Much sport has come off in this 
same Rochester Room. Once, in ’51, the stewards of the 
Aylesbury Aristocratic Steeplechases were dining there. The 
talk having turned on an old feat of the Marquis of Waterford 

who brought a hunter up the stairs, and led him round the 
table—-one young Oxford man said to Charlie Symonds, ‘I 
believe, Charlie, the little grey would come up these or any 
other stairs.’ It was no sooner said than done. There was a 
noise on the stairs, and in came the grey. Then he was led 
round the table, and halted at the fireplace ‘ before which many 
atime and oft Nellie Gwynne had warmed her dainty feet. 
Then they began jumping him over the backs of chairs. Then 
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nothing would serve Mr. Leech Manning but he must ride him 
at the dinner table. ‘ Manning struck the horse with his heel, 
and with a slap on his neck with his right hand he sent him 
flying over the table, covered, as it was, with all the usual 
appurtenances to a repast; he cleared it well, then to the 
surprise of all, he turned the horse in splendid style and 
jumped him back again.’ At the cost of a few bottles and 
plates (the grey’s hoof caught in the table-cloth), the perform- 
ance was repeated by the Oxonian (he is now a quiet parson in 
the North Country). And talking of dinners, Mr. Fowler re- 
produces a bill of fare of 1815. It brings home the fact of our 
degeneration. It was served at five o’clock. That the boiled 
pork and pease pudding was a whim of Lord Blaney’s is 
probably a correct surmise. But it was none the less a mighty 
meal. When Lord Erroll was Master, he would insist on 
* steak and oyster pudding’ and ‘ Irish stew’ at every dinner of 
the Royal Hunt. And Mr. Fowler, though the ‘White Hart’ 
has disappeared and his occupation is gone, cannot refrain from 
mourning the fearless old fashion of the past. He is no believer 
in kick-shaws. 

He has a keen sense of the humourous and many a pleasant 
anecdote to tell. Mr. Mowbray Morris, once financial manager 
of The Times, was ‘one of the most accomplished and most 
agreeable of men.’ Remarkably handsome, faultlessly dressed, 
most fortunate in horses, he was a poor rider. Picture him 
borne quite helpless into the midst of the pack and picture 
Lord Southampton, the Master, riding after him with shouts of 
‘Hold hard you 4/ané printer !’ ‘ His lordship had decided in his 
mind that any one connected with 7he 7imes must necessarily 
be a printer.’ Mr. Fowler was tenant of the Prebendal Farm 
as well as landlord of the White Hart. At the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion he assisted in getting together a representative show of 
English live stock. He was accompanied by Mr. Kirbell, Lord 
Chesham’s steward, who had never before been out of England ; 
who refused to bring his watch—he had worn it for many years 
and never altered it—into agreement with Austrian time ; who 
persisted in rising and bedding at unearthly hours according 
to its dictates: and to the Jast ‘these d—d foreign clocks’ 
were ‘all wrong.’ Then there was the Archdeacon who lived 
in the Isle of Wight, and came to Buckinghamshire but once 
in two or three years. Entering the churchyard, he found it 
dug up and half-planted with potatoes. ‘ What, what,’ he cried 
in horror ; ‘ potatoes, potatoes! This is very wrong indeed!’ 
And ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the sexton ; ‘I tould measter ’twere wrong, 
for it were taters last year, and taters the year before, and this 
year it ought to have bin wheat.’ 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


The Refounding of the German Empire. By COLONEL 
MALLESON, C.S.I. London: Sceley. 


Few of us know the history of the day before yesterday, 
Our fathers have told us, but we have forgot ; and then, what 
our fathers told was probably not the truth. Certainly, all we 
read in the papers during the Sixties was not the truth ; and 
the result is that the doings of the Frankfort Diet, not clearly 
understanded at the best, are generally ignored, while in the 
minds of most the causes and the incidents of the War of ’66 
and even of the War of ’70 are but a haze of famous names. 
Colonel Malleson has set himself the task of ‘redding up’ his 
recollections, and, having corrected his knowledge by reading 
of the necessary much that has been written in French, German, 
and English, he has produced a book that every one should 
read. It is not iiterature, nor is it exactly history ; it is rather 
the best sort of journalism. Some of the events are so near, 
some others are so obviously in process of development, that 
the historian may not picture them in correct perspective. 
Fairly accurate photographs are all that can be got as yet; 
and of these Colonel Malleson gives a good choice. In 
his preface he admits his indebtedness to Sir Alexander 
Malet’s Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation in 1866, but 
he also records that the events of which he has a personal and 
local knowledge are those which preceded the War of ’66; 
while Major Henderson’s Battle of Spicheren is accepted as the 
authority for his description of one of the most romantic fights 
of modern days. 

The purist might cavil at his title. There never was a 
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German Empire before ’70; and Kaiser Wilhelm and Bis- 
marck never sought to revive the Holy Roman Empire, whose 
dishonoured ghost was soundly laid by the Little Corporal. 
If in days to come a Hohenzollern reign at Vienna as well as 
at Berlin and, joining battle with the Great White Czar, possess 
himself of the keys of Constantinople, the revival of the Holy 
Roman Empire would be a fact. But France ere then would 
have to be reduced to the present position of Spain ; with 
the several other possible (but improbable) contingencies 
about which it were amusing to speculate as ridiculous 
to prophesy. Till then, however, the Empire founded by 
the King of Prussia, and his triumvirate of servants —Moltke 
and Bismarck and Von Roon—has no part whatever in the 
heritage of Barbarossa: far less in that of the Cwsars, 
But there is not much else to find fault withal. Colonel 
Malleson’s theory of the reasons which made Frederick 
William neglect to set his Prussia at the head of the Germanic 
Confederation when the peoples hailed him Kaiser is in- 
telligent and full of probability. The workings of a mind soon 
to be wrecked by insanity cannot be set forth incontrovertibly : 
in stating them probability and credibility are all that can 
be expected ; and that is exactly what we get. Our author’s 
flight from Austerlitz to Versailles abounds in incident, 
political and military (the battles are described with know- 
ledge and not more than a sufficiency of technical detail) ; 
and if it be impossible to accept as final all his hypotheses as 
to the motives of Bazaine (let us say) or Beust, his analysis of 
the immediate causes of the War of ’70~71, is probably very 
near the truth. But the last word is still to speak on that 
tremendous matter. Only one man is living who can add much 
(if anything) to our knowledge of the incident at Ems: and 
Bismarck’s interviews have yet to be corrected by Bismarck’s 
memoirs. For his fame’s sake it is to be hoped that the Prince 
may prove his Malleson mistaken. Much shall be forgiven in 
politics and war. But itis hard to find any excuse for Bis- 
marck, if it be true that he flogged up the passion of his 
countrymen at the same time that he exacerbated the sub- 
siding resentment of the French with lying telegrams and 
bogus paragraphs. It is scarce fair of Colonel Malleson to 
give no hint that this particular charge has been denied ; and 
herein (as elsewhere) the journalist’s habit has been too much 
for the instinct of the historian. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY SCOTCH POETRY 


Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets, ¥-dited by George Eyre- 
Todd. Glasgow: Hodge. 


Mr. Eyre-Todd’s abrupt distinction between the medieval 
and the sixteenth century poetry of Scotland appears to have 
been made simply to suit his own convenience in the arrange- 
ment of his volumes. To give it a colour of plausibility he 
has recourse to the battle of Flodden. ‘The English billmen,’ 
he affirms, ‘who on Flodden closed round the last desperate 
ring of Scottish spears, hewed down with their ghastly weapons, 
not only James himself and his nobles, but the feudal system in 
Church and State, with all that sprang from it, the civilisation 
and poetry of the Middle Ages in Scotland.’ This is to credit 
the English blade with too sweeping a gift power. Civilisation 
and poetry cannot thus be laid low. Tesides, the one striking 
circumstance about Flodden is that, total and over- 
whelming as was the rout of the Scots, the influence of the 
battle on the final destinies of Scotland was almost nil. Even 
if—to quote the high-flown imagery of the Abbotsford editor 
the ‘national spirit which burst into leaf at Bannockburn was 
now touched as by an autumn frost’ (the fact is other: the 
‘autumn frost’ did not come till after Solway Moss), Bannock- 
burn, much as it may have done for Scotland, did not create 
her feudal system in Church and State, nor could Flodden, 
which did not result even in the temporary conquest of Scot- 
land, overthrow that feudal system. In some respects James 
IV. may have been an exceptionally strong King, but to 
attribute such exaggerated effects to his death merely argues 
an imperfect and erroneous conception of the country’s ancient 
political constitution. But granted that, had James IV. 
survived Flodden, ‘the reforms which were in the air 
might have taken effect like leaven, and not, as they 
did, like gunpowder,’ they did not take effect, in the exalted 
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‘sunpowder’ manner till more than forty years after the 
battle and the death. ‘That is, if the English billmen did 
hew down the ancient civilisation and poetry of Scotland, 
the civilisation and the poetry were more than forty years 
a-dying. One half the poets included in this volume—Lyndsay; 
John Bellenden, and James V.—were in their graves before 
the Reformation. As to the others—Sir Richard Maitland, Alex- 
ander Scot and Alexander Montgomerie—their poetry cannot be 
accepted as true or characteristic examples of the Reformation 
muse. Even Sir Richard’s ‘ Satire on the Town Ladyes’ smacks 
rather of good humoured cynicism than Puritan austerity ; while 
his unvarnished exposition of the ‘Folye of Ane Auld Manis 
Maryand ane Young Woman,’ is doctrinally opposed to the 
practice of Knox and many eminent Scottish divines down to 
the present times. Alexander Scot seems to have been a Pro- 
testant; but his heart was exercised more by carnal than 
by spiritual love. As for Montgomerie—whose ‘The Night is Neir 
Gone’ is one of the finest lyrics of his country—the sights 
and sounds of nature were to him all in all. 

Samples of the Reformation muse have lately been printed 
by the Scottish Text Society, but the Abbotsford editor—wise 
in his generation—is apparently of opinion that their absence 
is good company. Not only so, but by the expedient of making 
James V. the author of four of the most wildly humorous of 
Scottish poems—‘ Peblis to the Play,’ ‘Chrystis Kirk on 
the Grene,’ ‘The Gaberlunzie Man,’ and ‘The Jolly Beggar’ 

he has done his best to prove that the mediaeval poetry 
of Scotland survived well into the seventeenth century. 
So confident indeed is he that the ‘ Red Tod of St. Andrew’s’ 
was the author of each and every one of these that he 
alludes to his editorial achievement thus: ‘In particular it 
may be pointed out that the four pieces attributed to King 
James the Fifth are now reproduced complete and together for 
the first time since 1786.’ Well, it so happens that while in 
1786 they were printed together as the work of James I., most 
editors between that date and 1892 have divided them between 
the two kings : probably as meritorious an arrangement as the 
present. It can scarcely be affirmed that the latest editor 
has in any degree strengthened the title of James V. to the 
authorship of the two first; and in arguing against even 
the possibility that James I. produced them, he writes in 
this astounding fashion: ‘The failure of Dunbar, Asloan, 
and Lyndsay to mention James I. upon the strength of 
“ The King’s Quhair” may be accounted for by the situation of 
that poem, the only copy now known to exist being that con- 
tained in the Selden MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.’ 
Are we to suppose, then, that the learned Selden deposited the 
MS. in the Bodleian before the days of Dunbar and Lyndsay ? 
Unless he did thus anticipate his own existence by more than 
a hundred years, the argument loses its force; but, even 
had it been so, the reasoning would still be incomplete, for both 
Major and George Buchanan refer to the poems of James I. 
from personal acquaintance; and what was revealed to them 
could scarce have been hid from Lyndsay and Dunbar. How- 
ever, the matter is after all very much one of Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee ; and no doubt the arrangement con- 
siderably enhances the interest of the present volume, which 
—notwithstanding the English billmen—is scarce if at all 
inferior in poetical merit to its predecessors. 


NASCITUR NON FIT’ 

The Poet is made as well as born; and if he do not go 
through the process of making it is long odds but in the end 
the world forgets the fact of his birth. That is very much 
the case of the poet of £sther (London: Kegan Paul). 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was born a poet certainly ; but he has not 
been at the pains of getting made, and to read him is to regret 
that, for one or other reason, he has refrained from taking him- 
self and his birthright with the seriousness that was their 
due. There is enough and to spare of the stuff, the raw 
material, of poetry; but of the art by whose operation the 
effect of transmutation is secured—here is not so much as 
might, and should, have been. Mr. Blunt has in his throat 
the makings of an individual voice; he has lived his life ; he 
has passion, insight, ideas, the will and the design to be sin- 
cere; his metaphors are sometimes admirably original, his 
material is often vécx, his thought is not seldom one that 
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clamours for expression. And yet.... and yet! Why did 
he not take the trouble to get made? Or, to take another 
view, why, supposing him to have essayed to make himself— 
why did he make himself so badly? Why, with the quali- 
ties he has, should he insist on having you believe that 
he is not Wilfrid Blunt, but the late Lord Lytton? Why, 
that he is not Proteus and a poet, but an amateur writer 
of verse who is unhappily interested in the methods of 
Robert Browning? ‘I hate all self-made men,’ said Heine: 
‘they make themselves so badly. And, if this second 
theory of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt be true—that, so far from being 
not made at all, he has made himself very carefully on the 
aforesaid models—what would Heine have said of Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt? It is form that lives and makes live: form, and not 
inspiration (so-called ; but the truething cannot exist apart 
from form); and the conception of form achieved by this poet 
(born but more or less ill- or un-made) is the conception, more 
or less, of a misguided amateur. It is a great pity; for you read 
him nearly always with the interest that attaches to a man of 
heart and head—a man, that is, who can feel deeply and has 
something to say ; and you cannot but be conscious now and 
then that in him modern life of a certain sort and on a certain 
plane has come very near to having its poet. No Musset, 
perhaps; no Heine neither. But, after all, some men can 
very well afford to be themselves. And Mr. Blunt, had he only 
been made as well as born, would, as we think, have turned 
out one of these. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, as we think, would not. He is at the 
other pole from Mr. Blunt: he has taken all sorts of trouble to 
get himself made. But, then, he wasn’t born what Mr. Blunt 
was born, and he is Francis Goodchild to far worse purpose 
than Mr. Blunt is Thomas Idle. Of course, you read his 
Fortunatus the Pesstmist (London : Macmillan) with pleasure, 
for he is a wit, and a person of culture, and a writer in his way. 
But you do not read it as poetry, and the pleasure it gives you 
is not the pleasure that you derive from poetry. The iambics 
are very often well-made ; the lyrics, certain faults of taste and 
method apart, are well-meant, and are cheerful in effect ; there 
is plenty of observation, some fancy, not a little shrewdness 
and good sense. but verse is not poetry; and Mr. Austin’s 
poetry is—verse. A common fault with them that rush into 
rhyme : a common fault, and one the reading world is mightily 
apt to extenuate! For there is nothing the reading world 
loves better than to take its poetry at second and third hand. 
It learns a tune from somebody, that is to say; and it delights 
to hear that tune on the lips of somebody else. For instance, 
Mr. William Watson(whose misfortune we all deplore) is certainly 
an earnest and accomplished writer ; but the most of his Lach- 
rymaé Musarum (London : Macmillan) had never existed in its 
present shape without Lord Tennyson’s example, It is earnest 
let us say), and it is obviously accomplished ; but the earnest- 
ness is literary—not innate ; and the accomplishment, alike in 
ambition and effect, is more or less—is very much more than 
less—another man’s. It happens this time to be Tennyson’s; 
as well, you feel, might it have been Browning’s, or Shelley’s, or 
\Wordsworth’s—which last, indeed, it has been and may be 
again. As well, you feel, might it have been anybody’s ; for 
the poet Mr. Watson happens to read with sympathy and 
insight—that poet is for the time being Mr. Watson. There 
is plenty of room for such work, of course; for, as we said, 
the reading world knows so little of its greatest that it is the 
better pleased to have them at second-hand ; and Mr. Watson, 
who generally does his best, is well advised in working for 
it and fulfilling its desire. So, for that matter, is Mr, 
Norman Gale, already responsible for two volumes of 4 
Country Muse (London: Nutt) and anxious, it would 
seem, to catch the skirts of the hour, ‘And win the kiss of 
Folly as she flies :’ though he had far better be at home plying 
his book, and compelling himself to realise that the Carolines 
are not the whole of English verse, and that, good as they 
were, he cannot mimic any one so well as to be the equal of the 
worst of them. You do not go to either Mr. Gale or Mr. 
Watson for himself: if you have a liking for their several 
originals, you do not go to them at all. But they do their 
best, and to many their ministrations are the reverse of un- 
acceptable. And, putting Poetry out of court, you may end 
(like the Sea-Captain in the ballad) in ‘ wery much applauding 
what they’ve done.’ But only if you are so violently dis- 
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enamoured of the original Muse that you are no longer on 
speaking terms with her. 

A good Anthology is an excellent thing ; and that Paradise 
of English Poetry (London: Percival), for which Mr. H. C. 
Beaching is responsible, is a good anthology. One may 
take exception to the plan, according to which our hoard of 
verse is counted out and heaped up under such headings as 
‘Romance’, ‘ Nature’, ‘Domestic Affections’, ‘ Kitchen and 
Parlour ’, and the like ; one may regret that there is not more 
of this and less of that; one may even wonder if the book 
need have been done at all. But, if you recognise the 
necessity, you admit the book, and the book is thoroughly 
well cone—indeed is verily the paradise of poetry it 
announces itself. It is contained in two stout volumes 
(admirably paged and printed, by the way), and should have 
a long life and many years of fame. Another anthology to 
have is Miss Tynan’s /rish Love Songs (London : Unwin), in 
the ‘ Cameo Series’: it is made up of material the most of which 
is unfamiliar, and nota little of it is worth knowing. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


In Jane Field (London : Osgood) Miss. M. E. Wilkins affords 
fresh proof of the skill she has in telling how New England 
lives and thinks and makes experience. One has seen her 
in better form, but Jane Fie/d has its advantages of man- 
ner and style. The Pasfe/s, interesting as a new departure, 
had wonderful passages ; yet was it less successful than might 
have been anticipated. In /Jamne Fie/d the lady returns to the 
old ground ;and you come near to conceiving that in time the 
world may just a little weary of her presentments, however, 
masterly, of what is after all a circumscribed and local range of 
character and feeling. ‘The vein, a rich one, is pre-eminently 
the author’s own, by virtue of her original trick of treat- 
ment, her gift of insight and imagination ; but the richest soil 
may lie fallow and not suffer. Jane Field is not a long story 
yet it is longer and more sustained than Miss Wilkins is wont 
to essay. Even so, the motive (as she treats it) seems a little 
skimpedandthin. Still,thoughslightand comparatively unattrac- 
tive, the book abounds in swift revelations of character and 
vivid little pictures. The people speak as one knows they must 
speak, they feel as they must feel. In truth, this happy knack 
of touching off a mental characteristic or a peculiarity of body 
in one quick flash of phrase is irresistible. Miss Wilkins is too 
good an artist to abuse it, yet one fancies that even she might 
grow a trifle hard and mechanical in time. ‘Tis the good 
writer's Nemesis : he may discover the secret of his charm 
and behold ! it shall be fown and fled 

By those who enjoy the works of Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. 
Bertram Mitford’s ’Z7ween Snow and Fire (London: Heine- 
mann) will be found vastly attractive. Mr. Mitford’s characters 
are commonplace and dull; his dialogue is dull and common- 
place. The drama is enacted by a man, his wife, and a male 
cousin; the scene is in a South African farm; the life is 
idyllic and arcadian. But the man is a bear, the cousin a 
cultivated gentleman, the wife a woman ; and after a multitude 
of unpleasant vicissitudes the man dies mad. 
cousin marries his widow. Mixed up with these three are 
certain very ordinary types of the genus ‘Settler,’ with 
countless hosts of Kafirs and other black folk discoursing 
in a jargon unintelligible to and unpronounceable of the British 
Virgin whose destined prey they are. Mr. Mitford's strength 
lies in his description of incident ; but his incident is all-too 
lavishly bestowed, and here and there is tainted with unreality. 
Throughout there is a dreadful want of light and shade. All 
the same, his account of the home of the serrents will 
contrast favourably in the matter of horror with anything in 
She. 

Lay Down your Arms (Longmans) has been translated from 
the German of Bertha von Suttner by T. Holmes, to the end 
that the International Arbitration and Peace Association may 
be glorified thereby. For the tribulations of Martha von Tilling, 
of whom the work purports to be an autobiography, are de- 
signed to stand for the premises of a practical adoption of 
which the book’s title is the conclusion. Truly, a novel with a 
purpose naked and unashamed ; in fact, here is far more pur- 
pose than novel, which is pity, for while the story has some 
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human interest, the lengthy disquisitions on the evils of 


war you must cut through to get at it are naught. Be. 
cause, so runs the argument, Martha von Tilling’s first hus- 
band was shot in the war between Austria and Sardinia, ard 
her second in the siege of Paris (being mistaken for a spy), and 
many of her relatives and acquaintances suffered similar be- 
reavements, therefore, ‘lay down your arms.’ Vom sequitur: the 
right conclusion being merely, ‘War brings many miseries,’ 
which we all knew before. ‘At every theatrical representation’ 
in Paris at the outbreak of the war, the first actress or singer— 
at the Opera it was Marie Sass—had to come before the curtain 
in a Jeanne d’Arc costume, waving a flag, and sing this battle- 
song, which was received by the audience standing, and in which 
they often joined. .... ‘ Look, Martha,’ Frederick explained to 
me, ‘a spark like that which runs from one man to another, and 
makes this whole mass rise to one united and excited heart-beat, 
that is love.’ All that is wanted, then, is a ‘higher conception 
than that of the nation,’ etc. etc. So a passage runs to seed. 
But Baroness Suttner’s pathos is sometimes true. Her emotion. 
is commonly obvious, she deals mostly with the outsides of 
things; but her observation is good, her characterisation at 
least consistent, and her sense of humour amusing, when 
it is not debauched by earnestness. 

Imagine that a Parisian adapter has worked his wicked 
will upon one of Dickens’s Inns of Court romances, pitching 
his ‘variant’ to the tone and key cf the Quartier Latin : then 
suppose his emasculation to have been turned into English- 
sapless but civilised. Or if you cannot imagine any thing of 
the sort, read the rather trivial ‘ psychomarivaudage, A Blot 
of Ink (London : Cassell) which ‘Q’ and Mr. Paul M. Francke 
have translated from Réné Bazin. Dickens, and Dickens alone, 
could have won credit for a story so slight and yet so extraordi- 
nary. A few touches of his genius might have excused its extreme 
improbability: but the rather eccentric characters, who do 
little more than pitch polite sentiments about, are so shadowy 
that, act they well or act they ill, no one is likely to be deceived 
into believing in them. We have here the diary of one 
Fabien Mouillard, a law-student from the provinces, who spiils 
ink (accidentally of course) over an Early Text in the National 
Library, before the eyes of M. Charnot, an eminent dry-as 
dust, and greatly to his horror. M. Mouillard is sent by his 
tutor to call upon the dry-as-dust on a matter concerning the 
costume of the Latin Juniani: and discovers that this said, 
Charnot owns a lovely daughter—whom eventually Mouillard 
marries, after a little trouble with his uncle. A_ pretty 
slight drollery; but its subtleties never quite conquer the 
attention. As for the merits of this version : except for the 
names it reads like an original English story. 

This Working-Day World (London: Digby) is a long and 
dreary novel by G. V. Fairfax, who has evidently little know- 
ledge of his theme. The construction is all askew. True, the 
hero appears rather mysteriously in the first chapter, and again 
in the fourth, but it is not until the sixth that the reader knows 
who he is. The heroine only enters in the seventh. Mean- 
while there is much talk of an improbable archeologist, and an 
improbable curate, and an improbable set of bread-and-butter 
misses who kennel it in the parlour of a country parsonage. 
The sub- heroine is a young woman of unpleasant manners who 
believes in Woman’s Rights and keeps an album of press- 
cuttings about wife-beaters ‘and sich.’ She loves the hero, and 
has to give evidence against him when he is accused of 
murdering his half-brother. After being tried and found 
guilty, he is tried again according to the law as novelists know 
law, and acquitted on the presentation of fresh evidence. But 
such an issue is no more absurd nor incredible than are the 
characters therein concerned. 

There isa strong suggestion of private theatricals about ///s 
Lordship and Others (London: Henry) by G. B. Burgin, the 
Jatest addition to the ‘Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour.’ People confess the true state of their affections 
and are overheard in the old familiar way. The characters— 
the old gentlemen friends who quarrel, the aggressive widow, 
the feeble male in tennis flannels, the maiden who weeps on 
the bosom of her elderly domestic, and the American girl— 
have all done duty before and will probably often do duty 
again. Yet they are not unwelcome; for, notwithstanding 
the modest quality of its humour, and the unobtrusive nature 
of its wit, the story goes pleasantly to a happy ending. /n 
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Revolt (London : Eden), by Edith Searle Grossmann, details in 
over four hundred pages how Mr. Bradley Carlisle caressed 

Mrs. Carlisle in public and beat her in private. The thing 

is altogether morbid and hysterical. It is a relief when Mr. 

Bradley Carlisle having murdered his infant son and driven 

his wife mad—she expires on a mountain top—is laid low with 

a complication of leprosy and D.T. A Girl with no Name 
London: Digby), by Judith Hathaway, re-introduces a once 

familiar heroine. In her nameless infancy she is adopted by a 

worthy couple who tend her until the necessities of fiction 

demand their removal; then the old gentleman promptly 

becomes insane and murders the old lady, thus providing the 

Girl with the sole qualification indispensable to a Lady’s 
Companion—utter friendlessness. Her first situation 1s 
with an elderly maiden—a composite of Miss Havisham 
and Mrs. Rochester—who during the day will have none of 
the Girl, but in the night-watches gibbers by her lonely couch. 
So the Girl flees, and this time secures an ideal home, wherein 
her duties are mainly to go boating with the only son of her 
mistress—hehas ‘the same laughing bluecyes and smiling mouth 
as his mother,’ but his are ‘ shaded by a drooping moustache ’— 
and entertain that lady’s guests by propounding her views on 
Woman’s Rights at dinner. Then the Girl marries the young 
master, recovers her long-lost father, and all is happiness. De- 
cidedly, a book to present to any Young Person against whom you 
haveno grudge. Many a Year Ago (London : Ward and Dow- 
ney) marks a decided advance on Mrs. Herbert Martin’s pre- 
vious work. There is no original element either of character or of 
setting: yet the lady has a sympathetic touch, and her simple 
treatment suits this old world-story. A Woman's Word (Edin- 
burgh: Oliphant), by Dora M. Jones, prattles pleasantly 
enough of a damsel afflicted with an exaggerated sense of 
duty who, having pledged her troth to a weakling, abides by 
her promise through divers lone deserted years. There is a 
moral somewhere in the story ; butit is not the one Miss Jones 
has preached. 

Roy of Roy's Court (London: Ward and Downey), by William 
Westall, is an excellent tale of adventure, wherein the hero leaps 
from one deed of daring to another. The interest flags not, nor 
does Roy; for when he is neither fighting a duel nor blowing upa 
French privateer, he is warring against Napoleon at the siege of 
Acre, or acting as an English spy in the interests of the Austrian 
army. His wounds are many but harmless, and finally he 
retires from service covered with glory and laden with treasure- 
trove. Jn a Forest Glade (London: Digby), by E. Arden 
Minty, is a romantic tale of disastrous loves. Two days after 
his marriage a young man is arrested by mistake as a deserter 
from the navy ; and, though known to the ship’s chaplain, he is 
carried perforce to India, where he arrives in time to take arms 
against the Mutineers. On his return he discovers his wife 
(lead by the wayside in a snowstorm. None of the characters 
acts as mortal ever acted, but the work is marked by some- 
thing of vigour and of sincerity. 


OLD AND NEW 


Footprints of Statesmen during the Eighteenth Century in 
England (London: Macmillan) has been written by Mr. 
Reginald Baliol Brett, ‘for the entertainment of a friend, in 
the hope that they might stimulate, not satisfy, curiosity ;’ 
presumably the friend is ‘E. S. @é. xv.’ to whom it is 
dedicated, or at least, as the tone shows, a contemporary, 
Therefore should Mr. Brett have been religiously intent 
not to impose on the ignorance of fifteen. Macaulay’s 
schoolboy cannot be fairly expected to know that Macaulay 
is a quite untrustworthy person. The central idea of his 
book is that the form of government in England as we know 
it is to be tracei from the overthrow of James: or rather, 
since William of Orange would not be a ‘doge’—we are 
quoting Disraeli—and Marlborough ruled pretty absolutely, 
from the latter's fall. This is to a certain extent true, 
but should be only presented to a schoolboy with serious 
qualifications. When Mr. Brett, for instance, says that ‘the 
fall of Marlborough represented the overthrow of personal 
government. In subsequent times, the parliamentary ma- 
jority, the majority of members of the. House of Commons, 
was to govern the country,’ he writes in apparent forgetfy!- 
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ness of the fact that, as himself states on page 162, ‘ For 
a hundred years (¢.¢. before Chatham’s death) with scarcely an 
interlude the government of England had been vested in the 
great Revolution families which constituted the Whig party.’ 
It was this oligarchy that ruled the roast; that it was sup- 
ported as a rule by a majority in the Commons does not prove 
that the Commons ‘governed the country.’ And when in the 
fulness of his zeal for a theory he says that ‘It is not essen- 
tial, though it may be desirable, that an ordinary English 
lad should know that England existed before Queen Anne 
ascended the throne’—we protest. As we do when he tells his 
friend that ‘The Tudor family, with the exception of Mary, 
favoured religious liberty,’ and ‘ henceforward,’ after the death 
of Elizabeth, ‘the contest became more clearly defined : 
Monarchy and Catholicism against Parliaments and the Pro- 
testant faith’ These mistakes, which are hard to expiate, 
occur in the first twenty pages, in which moreover the style is 
sloppy—‘ death is rarely the precursor of an unfulfilled mission,’ 
etc. etc.—-and inferior to that of the rest. That rest contains 
a few absurd statements. A second edition, purged of the 
faults we have pointed out, would be good reading enough. 

Mr. Alfred A. Hudson, Barrister-at-Law, opines that the 
general ‘ would not look at a law book,’ which view we share ; 
but he believes that ‘ advice in a short readable form, treating 
of the legal aspect of matters with which they are brought 
into daily contact,’ will be even as the best wine that 
goeth down sweetly. Hence his Concise and Practical Legal 
Advice to Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Contractors, and 
Employers (London: Waterlow), which strikes one as not 
specially practical nor readable, though it is only some fifty 
pages long. Too legal for the peop!e, too popular for the lawyer, 
such efforts please neither. ‘There is a dim reference to ‘ recent 
cases, many of which are not as yet reported.’ Perhaps they 
never will be. Let us hopeso. The thing is well-meant, and 
carefully done, and fails because success is impossible. 

We have also received Japan in Art and Industry (London : 
Saxon) which is a translation by M. French-Sheldon and E. 
I.. Sheldon of Félix Régamey’s work already reviewed in this 
journal ; a new edition of Sunrise (London : Sampson Low 
being the latest instalment of the admirable re-issue of William 
Black’s novels ; a new edition, being the eleventh thousand, of 
Popular Lessons in Cookery (London: Percival) by Mrs. Boyd 
Carpenter ; Zhe Stage in the Drawing Room (London : Leaden- 
hall Press) by Millie Selous ; A Good Little Book for Grown-up 
Boys and Girls (London : Digby) by ‘ Squire Tom, junior’ ; and 
A Little Dogs Diary (same publishers) by Mrs. Clinton-Bad- 
deley. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIONn 
In Summer Shade. M.¥. Mann. Henry. 3 vols. 
In the Summer of Her Youth. Beatrice Whitby. Hurst. 3 
vols. 
Kitty's Father. Frank Barrett. Heinemann. 3 vols. 
Miss Latimer of Bryans. F.C, Price. Bentley. 3 vols. 
Rosamonad’s Story. \na Garvey. Ward and Downey. 2 vols. 


Griffith. 
Mrs. Edmonds. 


The Duchess, Miss Hungerford. 


The History of a Church Mouse. Lawrence. 


VERSE 
Ave. G. D. Roberts. Toronto: Williamson. 
Poems, etc. James Thomson (B. V.) Edited by J. M. Robert- 
son. Bonner. 


Waller's Poems, Edited by G. T. Drury. Lawrence. 5s. 


TRAVEL 


A Visit to Java. W.B. Worsfold. Bentley. 14s. 
In the Vine Country. FE. (2. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
W.H. Allen. 3s. 6d. 











veTURE § CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 


English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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The Land of Ararat ; or Up the Roof of the World. A Special 
Correspondent. Eden. 6s. 

The West from a Car Window. RR. H. Davis. Gay. 

Wanderings by Southern Waters, E. H. Barker. 
16s. 


6s. 6d. 
Bentley. 


BioGRAPHY 


John Wyclif. Lewis Sergeant. Putnam. 5s. 

Life and Writings of Washington Allston. J. B. 
Bentley. 

The Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson, T. E. Pemberton. 
Bentley. 14s. 

Twenty Years of Parliamentary Lifee W. M. 
Bentley. 

Yorkshire Leaders. A. C. Manning. 
385. 


Flagg. 


Torrens. 


Leeds : McCorquodale. 


History 


R. Lanciani. Macmillan. 24s. 


Edited by J. E 


Pagan and Christian Rome. 

Reports of State Trials. 
P. Wallis. Eyre. 

The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great. 
McCrindle. Constable. 18s. 

The Polttical Value of History. 
2s. 6d. 

The Rise of the British Dominion in India. 
Murray. 55. 


New Series, vol. iv. 
10s. 


J. W. 


W. E. H. Lecky. Arnold. 


Sir Alfred Lyall, 


THEOLOGY 


Christ and the Centuries. A. M. Fairbairn. 3s. 6d. 

The Gospel of Life. B. F. Westcott. Macmillan. 6s. 

The Origin and Growth of Religion. C. G. Montefiore. 
Williams and Norgate. os. 6d. 


Low. 


MISCELLANEA 


A Hand-Book for Farmers and Small Holders. 
Sampson Low. 5s. 

A Perplexed Philosopher. WHenry George. 

A. S. Barker. Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Constantinople. Frances Elliot. 
Murray. 14s. 

French Art. W.C. Brownell. Nutt. 

Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution, A. T. 
Mahan. Sampson Low. 30s. 

Legal Advice. A. A. Hudson. Waterlow. Is. 6d. 

Letters from a Mahratta Camp. Constable. 6s. 

Prometheus Bound. Translated by Lord Carnarvon. Murray. 
6s. 

Soldiers at Sea. Ward and Downey. 2s. 

Systems of Ethics. C.M. Williams. 

The A.B.C. of Foreign Exchange. 


3s. 
The Anecdotage of Glasgow. Robert Alison. 


The Buddha Karita of Asvaghosha, Vol.i. Edited by FE. B, 
Cowell. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Old English Manor. C. M. Andrews. 

Whose Fault? E. J. Davis. 


John Watson, 


Kegan Paul. §s. 
Deep Sea Soundings. 
o 


Macmillan. 12s. 


George Clare. Macmillan. 


Simpkin. 5s. 


Macmillan. 6s. 
Digby. 
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to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case 
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Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nick of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena, 
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| Correspondence! 
‘Crossing the Bar.’ 
‘A Hunt in the Sologne.’ 
Curling, 
The Hand of England. 
Guy’s Hospital. 
| Novels and Tales. 
Noldeke’s Oriental Sketches. 
Pedantic and Humane. 
Lord Lawrence. 
Globe-Trotters. 
Kings in the Counting House. 
Kasper Hauser, 
Old and New. 
Books of the Weck. 


Notes. 

Lord Winchilsea’s Plan. 

Wut and Moderation. 

The Conversion of St. Paul’s. 

The Ice. 

Licensed to Bet, 

A School for Journalists, 

The Case of the Umdria, 

The Soudan. 

The New Gallery. 

New Year's Eve. 

Soup. 

‘It is well known,’ 

St. Andrews Ghosts. 

Dame Inowslad. By R. 
christ. 


Murray Gil- 








Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 
* These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 


their dramatic force. ‘There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 





Scott.’— Spectator, 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





POPULAR EDITION, 125. 
HENRIETTE RONNER. 


of Cat Life and Cat Character. 
Phototype Illustrations. 


The Painter 
Containing a Series of Beautiful 
The Text by M. H. SPrIRLMANN, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., LupGcatrre Hitt, Lonpon. 





Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
begs to announce that FRANK 
BARRETT’S New Novel, KITTY’S 
FATHER, in 3 Vols., may be ob- 
tained at any Library this day. 


21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





——s 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892. 
Just published, Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION as illustrated by the RELIGION 
OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. By C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. 


WILiIAMs & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in 2 vols., Royal 8vo, 425. 


SILVA GADELICA (I.-XXXT.). 


in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons and Places. 
from MSS. and Translated by StanpisH H. O’GRADY. 


A Collection of Tales 
Edited 


Also to be had separately ; Vol. I., containing the Irish Text; and 
Vol. IL., containing the Translation and Notes. Each vol., 21s, 
WiuiaMs & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 

and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Aree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
\NNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
a Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies now Opened will rank for 

INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752, 500. 


FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. 
120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Smitu, LL.D. 





—_—_— 


44, 42, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CariTAL SUBSCRIBED . ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ _ ° 
PAID Up . . . . > 1 . . 251,093 15 oO 
RESERVE FunD . . 7 ‘ ° ° ° ‘ , 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , e a ‘ ° ° ° 
Board of Directors. 
wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApoLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
; Cuas. H. Campsery, Secretary. 


Head Office—Princes Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 
4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
48 op for Three and Four Years. 
5 a for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


. $2,000,000 0 


2 « 3,748,906 5 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTEeR Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 


hotel Announcements. 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim, 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PortTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY, 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 








Shipping Announcements, 





P.«O. Mai STEAMERS FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ; Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY . 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN, | 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX- 
ANDRIA. . . . 


Every 
[ Fortnight. 


. e 6 8 


_ 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTpD. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. | MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, | MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


or to SELLATLY, Hankey, SeweLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pail 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 


and COLOMBO. 
. _— Head Offiices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and FENCHURCH AVENUR, 


Managers} swnepcoan . . ‘. 
s*"" (ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Lonpon, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 








IRISH SOCIETY. 


(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 
Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 

London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupcaTEe Hitt, E.C. 








RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) py) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, | EDINBURGH. 








HUntique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutck 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


et .. MAPLE & CO” ssertasteo 


IRON AND BRASS 
To setect FROM =8oTOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W 





BEDSTEADS 
MAPLE & Co.—r000 BEDROOM SUITES at from 












































( a 10,000 BEDSTEADS, , ARLE & CO., have seldom less than 10 000 BED- 
7os. to £300, forming a selection without parallel = a a BRASS aND IROW 4 STFADS in stock compre some 6oo various 
2 the we rid, in ever ry conceivable oernny of style and 5 IN STOCK, patterns, in sizes from eft. 6in. to sft 6in. wide, ready for 
esign, and every description of woods at prices ranging immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if desired, 
from £3 tos. to £300, thus readily suiting every class of Crom 9, 94. to 160 Gunes The disappointment al =" delay inci ae to an oth ym m 
residence. Every one about to furnish should visit the designs only, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. avoided. 
EE 
BEDROOM SUITES q E 3 CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
CHOOL BEDSTEAD 
set cos ina WSS : wae TEADS FOR . 
OSS ~ - 
ARTISTIC SSS = == a Ss 
BEDROOM SUITES Ss HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 


\ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- A and Children’s Bedsteads. as well as Bedsteads 
wood, consisting ofa handsome wardrobe, with shaped Mustrated Cataloguep - v for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 
bevelled plate- -glass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free, ; Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
dressing chest w vith large shaped top bevelled glass affixed varieties, post free. 
also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road 
top, high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, N The larg yest. and 
at ends, threechairs, £11 15s. 3ft. 38/-; 3ft. 6in. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; aft. 6in. 52/6. establishment in the world. 





. London, 
most convenient furnishing 





Player S — Navy Cut. 


in 1 0c. Packets, and 2 ind 1 lb. Lins, 
} 


b kecp the Tobaci rag aia king condition. 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets regs 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The folloy 


llowing extract from the A’ews lf Rez _ Ne Vv. of interest t » every sm yker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WOR KHOUSE.—The pictur prrendiog: y our tHe heel poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our corre: pondents, Gue who dates from the High 
Alps, and sign s hit mself * Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your 
Review of Reviews for a scheme t 


uggestion in the Octobe 


rnumber of the 
es with tobacco. 


upply smokers in union workhous I am afraid, judged by the 


e most selfish of mortals, as I never give ses of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contribution acquaintances ; but, 
unfortunately, ne business c anpels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can how. 
ever, do a litt 


; and would like to contribute a pt und of pone I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYER S N AVY ( U I” (tl enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


rdinary stan ae ing I am tl 


a cent away for purpe 


for it on my smoking 











LIEBIG “COMPANY : 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with 








slue Signature across Label thus— 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltda. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C 


Wy, oe 
YO) Miter 
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